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EBOOK FOR MARINES 


For over ten years, Marines have found the GUIDEBOOK to be their 
most valuable reference manual. The current edition has been 

recently revised and contains a detailed presentation on the new 

13-man squad drill, together with 33 other chapters covering major 
military subjects. The GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES may be obtained from 
your local Marine Exchange or ordered by mail from the LEATHERNECK 


Bookshop by using the coupon on inside back cover of this magazine. 
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ie Each of us wants peace for his own precious reasons. om 
But peace costs money. Money for strength to syne poe hs 


1 7 HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
keep the peace. Money for science and education csp ni yan 





am to make peace lasting. And money saved by individ- (in just 8 years, 11 months) re 
kK uals to keep our economy strong. Each Bond you uum, | §2,500 | $5,000 |s10,000 
e. buy helps provide this money—helps strengthen 











: th week, | 
America’s Peace Power. Are you buying enough? = — | $4.75 | $9.50 | $18.75 





HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


£ eatherneck 


ee Z ee 


With a new year about to get underway, it 
is time for Leatherneck to come up with another 
calendar. How else would the Corps’ liberty 
hounds know when to slip a request for special 
liberty into the First Sergeant's ‘‘Action’’ basket 
or the short-timers count their remaining few 
days of service? TSgt. Bob Fleischaver has de- 
signated the holidays in red and dressed up 
each month with a special cartoon. 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label, The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent. 
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Edited by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 


TRANSFER TO FMCR 


Dear Sir: 

For the possible benefit of the ser- 
geants major, first sergeants and 
master sergeants approaching transfer 
to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in 
the immediate years ahead, I believe it 
worthwhile to have the following ques- 
tions clarified: 

1. When transferring to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve upon completion 
of 19 years and six months of active 
duty, does an enlisted man _ sacrifice 
any benefits or privileges which ordi- 
narily accrue to those transferring to 
the FMCR on 20 years? 

2. May an enlisted man who has 
completed at least 19 years and six 
months, but less than 20 years active 
duty, and who is awaiting action of a 
physical evaluation board and who de- 
sires to be placed on the temporary dis- 
ability retirement list or permanent dis- 
ability retirement list, be legally sepa- 
rated from the service with severance 
pay? 

In my years of experience in the per- 
sonnel field I have witnessed both of 
these questions put to severe contention 
by those both in and out of the know. 

As to what constitutes basic and in- 
violable entitlement in both of these 
cases I believe the Marine Corps 
Manual is quite specific. Paragraph 
1040.7.3.c., Volume 1, Marine Corps 
Manual, applies to the first question 
and is quoted herewith: ‘“. . . credit for 
the purpose of computing years of 
active Federal service and basic pay.” 
Hence, when transferring to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve immediately 
upon completion of 19 years and six 
months active duty, an enlisted man is 
entitled to the same benefits and privi- 
leges as those who serve 20 years on 
active duty. 

Paragraph 10453.6, Volume 1, Marine 
Corps Manual, is a verbatim extract 
from Title IV of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 (37 USC-271-285) and 
applies to the second question. It states: 


“For the purpose of this paragraph, six 
months or over will be considered to be 
one full year.” Hence, by virtue of 
having at least 19 years and six months 
of Federal active service, a physical 
evaluation board has only the alterna- 
tive of placing an enlisted man on the 
temporary disability retirement list or 
the permanent disability retirement list. 
Consideration of separation with sever- 
ance pay should not enter the matter 
at all. 
Is my interpretation of both questions 
correct? 
MSgt. Louis H. Porter 
MWHG-3, MCAS, El Toro 
Santa Ana, Calif. 





NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that a 
meeting of the members of THE 
LEATHERNECK Association 
is hereby called, and will be 
held in the office of the Assist- 
ant Commandant of the Marine 
Corps at Headquarters U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, 
D.C., on 2 February, 1959, at 
1400, for the transaction of any 
and all business that may come 

before said meeting. 
WALTER W. BARR 

Capt., USMC 


Secretary-Treasurer 











@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, gave us these answers: 

“Question No. 1.—NO. 

“Question No. 2.—Yes. If the per- 
cent of disability is less than 30%, and 
the individual has not completed 20 
years of active service, the Secretary of 
the Navy may direct discharge with 
severance pay. A fraction of a year and 
six months or more is not counted as a 
full year for the purpose of attaining 
the 20-year eligibility under the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. However, a 
fraction of a year of six months or more 
may be counted as a full year for the 
purpose of computing retired or sever- 


ance pay. Appropriate change will be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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Ex-Marine 
Retires at 35... 
Now fells you how! 


"THE 
STRANGEST 
SECRET’ 


You just listen- 
learn-and WIN! 


Sergeant Earl Nightingale left the 
Marine Corps shortly after the end of 
World War II. He had no position, no 
contacts, no income. Yet he retired in 
1956 at the ripe old age of 35—with a 
large annual income for life! All this in 
ten short years! 


How did he do it—how can you 
do it? The answers are all on a remark- 
able, long-play phonograph record, 
“The Strangest Secret.’’ On this record 
Nightingale tells you personally the 
secret of success—a secret he has shared 
and seen work for many people, all 
kinds of people. He tells you how to 
win happiness, success, security. 


And you risk nothing! Nightingale 
is so certain this secret works—so sure 
it will work for you—he uncondition- 
ally guarantees this record. Try it— 
put this powerful secret to work for you 
for thirty days—if you are not com- 
pletely convinced it works—return the 
record fora full refund! Over 2000 lead- 
ing corporations are successfully using 
this record to build key men. 


Don’t wait—start Winning Now! 
Clip this coupon— fill it in— mail it with 
your check or money order for $4.95 
TropAYy! Ordering this record may well 
be the most important single act of 
your life! Don’t wait— act now! 


1 | 
| EARL NIGHTINGALE | 
| 469 EAST OHIO STREET bel 

| CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
| Please send my LP record ‘*The Strangest | 
| Secret”? by return mail. Enclosed is my 

| remittance for $4.95, which I understand | 
will be returned if I’m dissatisfied and I | 
| return the record. | 


Name 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


City Zone State_ 











WHICH 
ONE? 
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SOUND. OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


made to the Marine Corps Manual to 
clarify this point.”—Ed. 


RETIRED PAY 


Dear Sir: 

While discussing retirement and pen- 
sions with a civilian friend, he stated 
that after a Marine retired or trans- 
ferred to the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve and is in receipt of retirement, one 
conviction by a civil court for any 
felony would result in loss of retired 
pay. 

I thought I read somewhere that un- 
less it was a conviction for treason or 
sabotage, or some _ similar serious 
charge, your retired pay could not be 
touched. He disagrees with this. 

Although I’m sure none of us expects 
any such convictions after our retire- 
ment, I’m sure the answer to this ques- 
tion would be of interest to all career 
Marines. 

TSgt. Gerald F. Merna 

Marine Corps Recruiting Sub-Station 
Owensboro, Ky. 


@ Regulations Analysis Section, Dis- 
bursing Division, Headquarters Marine 
Corps, gave us this information: 
“Retired Pay or Retainer Pay is not 
automatically stopped solely because of 


conviction by a civil court. Accordingly, 
the answer depends upon whether the 
retired member would be_ separated 
trom the retired list or whether such 
conviction is within the scope of Public 
Law 83-769 (Hiss Act.). 

“It is to be noted that none of the 
offenses enumerated in the ‘Hiss Act’ 
include any offenses against laws of a 
state or of which any person can be 














c 


convicted in a state court: The enumer- 
ated offenses include only offenses de- 
fined under enumerated sections of the 
Federal statutes and of which convic- 
tion can be had only in a Federal Court, 
in the course of which Sec. 740-1 pro- 
vides that no such annuity or retired 
pay shall be paid to any person who, in 
the colloquial, ‘takes the Fifth Amend- 
ment,’ i.e., who has failed or refused, or 
tails and refuses, on the ground of self- 
incrimination, to appear, testify, or pro- 
duces any book, paper, records, or other 
document, with respect to his service as 
an officer or employee of the Govern- 
ment or with respect to any proceeding 
before a Federal grand jury, Court of 
the United States, or Congressional 
Committee.” —Ed. 








PROMOTIONS 


Dear Sir: 

This is not a complaint, but an in- 
quiry. I am a technical sergeant with 
an MOS of 0141. I have been in this 
field for over nine years and have gone 
from sergeant to my present rank. I 
currently have over six years in grade 
and have passed both tests for master 
sergeant. 

According to the new provisional T/O 
(M Series) an entire division rates only 
one master sergeant 0141. I am not 
familiar with the new T/O for an air 
wing, but can guess that their T/O runs 
pretty much the same on administrative 
personnel. All that leaves are posts and 
stations where master sergeant 0141s 
might be required by T/O. Granted, 
there are many posts and stations in the 
Marine Corps, but the bulk of Marine 
personnel are in the three divisions and 
air wings. 

My question is, does the Marine 
Corps plan to drop the MOS 0141 be- 
yond the rank of technical sergeant, or 
what provisions have been made for 
promotion of 0141s to master sergeant? 

TURN PAGE 





A GUN THAT DARES TO BE DIFFERENT! 










47-52 ounce Adjustable Weight, 22 Long Rifle. List $85.00 


HIGH STANDARD 


Supermatic Citation 8” 


Special to Members of the Armed Forces—$69.04 


Extra Accessories: Walnut Thumb-Rest Target Stocks $4.20 


Magazines $2.98 Reet 
Transportation and Insurance to Any Military Address in U. S. $2.49 ; eS 


Shipments Arranged to Any APO or FPO—Write For Details 
EVALUATORS LTD. 


QUANTICO, VA. 


Telephone: 
Trojan 5-1605 





Showroom: #1 Woodland Drive 
Triangle, Virginia 


Special Distributors for Winchester-Western, Marlin, Smith & Wesson, High Standard, 
Sturm-Ruger and other Great Names in Small Arms and Accessories—Write for Prices! 





authentic... 


U.S.M.C. 


ALIVE COLOR GUARD 


TODAY! 








Own this Marine Corps 
Color Group 
A collector’s item hand-painted 
metal miniatures from England. Each 
figure 214” tall. Use as a desk set, mantle 
decoration, MarCor Birthday or Christ- 
mas gift $2.50 each set. 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order to: 


Miniatures, Ltd. 
Box 3675 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Also available: 
21 piece Marine Corps Band (dress uniform) 
8 piece set, marching Marines & Offic. 
(dress blues) 





Arch Lightbody is one of 800,- 
000 Americans cured of can- 


cer because they went to their 
doctors in time. They learned 
that many cancers are curable 
if detected early and treated 
promptly. That’s why an 
annual health checkup 

is your best cancer 
insurance. 


American Cancer Society %® 

















Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER,. QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 
Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 


slouse $60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 


Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars, 
cummerband, vest, miniature medals, buttons, and white gloves $300.00 





Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats : ao ee 
(Add $2 for trans. )|Engraved Swagger Stick) Swords & Accessories 
Oficer | $1250 ~~ | 812.95 | $85.00 
Enlisted | 950 °&#«+| 7.95 55.00 


Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PR INT — FILL ALL BLANKS 


Special Fitting Problems 


LOLS DE scccassscsars Pants Inseam..,....::> PAGAL certs scacsssiacvtans MAN sas stscesseassastecavens 
RUOLIIT: csesccsacaais MGOK csccestscces BIGEVOsccccssscccetonn> CN 
MVS IBE: ssincassiseracas (heate c.eeeel (OUTB@RIN) SH OC cscsssarscessccsses 


SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 


Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, call or wire. 


1 HEEL 














SOUND OFF (cont.) 


It would be unwise for me, along with 
quite a few other Marines, to change 
fields, at this late stage, but at the same 
time, it is foolish for us to remain in a 
field where our chances for promotion 
are more or less frozen. I would ap- 
preciate any answer you may be able to 
provide me and the rest of the Corps. 
TSgt. Raymond H. Helbringer 
Hq. Co., Second Marines 
Second Marine Division, FMF, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, said this: 

“There is a definite need in the 
Marine Corps for master sergeants in 
Occupational Field 01, therefore, there 
is no plan to establish the terminal 
grade of E-6 in the Personnel Admini- 
stration Field. 

“In addition to pure T/O require- 
ments for 0141 master sergeants, addi- 
tional master sergeants with MOS 0141 
are needed to fill category “B”’ billets, 
such as_ recruiters, correspondence 
school instructors, educational, athletic 
and recreational assistants, etc. Con- 
sequently, a large number of master 
sergeants in the Marine Corps have a 
primary MOS of 0141. 

“Promotion to master sergeant has 
been retarded in occupational fields 
since the end of the Korean conflict. 
This was due to increased requirements 
for mobilization and upon demobiliza- 
tion, the majority of those Marines who 
had attained staff noncommissioned 
officer status elected to remain career 
Marines. Consequently, promotions 
have been limited for the past four 
years, due to large overages in many 
occupational fields. 

“The above overages have now been 
absorbed in all occupational fields, thus 
normal promotion flow can be expected 
by all Marines to all ranks. Promotions 
to master sergeant in Occupational 
Field 01 have been authorized for the 
Fall Fiscal Year 1959 promotion cycle 
and it is planned to allocate a reasona- 
ble number for the Spring cycle.”—Ed. 





INSPECTION ARMS 


Dear Sir: 
While performing the maneuver of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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DOCUMENTS 


ee ee 


NE OF THE problems continu- 
ally troubling the Department 
of Defense is the backlog and storage 
of classified military documents. The 
problem has become so acute that the 
DoD is looking for ideas and sugges- 
tions for improving declassification 
and downgrading processes. 

The Department feels that person- 
nel who work with classified docu- 
ments on a day-to-day basis could be 
of especial help in unraveling this big 
problem. 

Steps have .been taken toward 
speeding declassification. Donald A. 


Quarles, Acting Secretary of Defense _ 


at the time, signed a Declassification 
Directive in September (See DDD 
5200.9).° This establishes a method 
by which millions of military dotu- 
ments originated before 1946 and 


classified TOP SECRET, SECRET, 


and CONFIDENTIAL will be down- 
graded or declassified. 

The directive automatically cancels, 
except within a few limited categories, 
the security classifications on docu- 
ments which no longer need protec- 
tion in the national interest. 

Another directive is being readied 
which will set maximum time limits 


for classification of defense informa- 


tion after 1945. 


The documents run the gamut from 


single-sheet messages to bulky techni- 


cal manuals, motion picture films and - 


old unit records. From these, histor- 
ians may be able to glean new infor- 
mation on past campaigns, and 
scientists and engineers may acquire 
valuable technical information. 

Despite the two forward-looking 
directives, DoD officials feel there is 
still a danger that classified documents 
will continue to pile up. The latest 
declassification directive warns, in fact, 
“It is essential that effective but eco- 
nomical procedures be adopted on a 
continuing basis that will prevent an- 
other voluminous accumulation from 
being encountered all over again in 
the years ahead.” 

It is in this area that DoD wants 
suggestions. The magnitude of the 





problem and costs involved are il- 
lustrated by these examples: 

Surveys ‘show there are about 
1,320,000 cubic feet of classified 
defense documents in current files. 

Shipping of classified documents 
requires special and expensive 
handling. To ship a cubic foot of 
documents, which consists of about 
2000 sheets of paper and weighs 
about 30 pounds, from Washing- 
ton, D. C. to St. Louis, costs: 
TOP SECRET via officer 


COUFIEE .. 556s sk, $20.00 
SECRET via Registered Army | 

Postal Service ......... $15.50 
‘CONFIDENTIAL (same as : 

Secret) ..........., . . $15.50 
UNCLASSIFIED via 

freight ..............,. $3.10 


Unclassified files need only 
normal property protection, while 
classified files require buildings of 


stronger construction equipped . 


with alarm systems, perimeter pro- 
tection, guard posts, guard person- 
nel and special filing and storage 
equipment. . 

Inexpensive warehouse-type con- 
struction for old unclassified and 
confidential records runs about 80c 
a cubic foot each year. 

In metropolitan areas, the cost 
of stowing old records which are 
classified and in use runs as high 
as $7.28 per cubic foot. The aver- 
age cost, nationwide, is about $2.00 
per cubic foot each year. 


The Defense Department says ideas 


for improved methods of declassifying 
old documents which result in greater 
economy and efficiency can be valuable 
to the person who submits them. Fed- 
eral employees should send their sug- 
gestions through the established In- 
centive Awards Program. 

As a service to readers who may 
have ideas on the subject, Leatherneck 
will see that suggestions reach the 
right sources. Mail your suggestion 
to: Documents, Leatherneck Maga- 
zine, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. Be sure to include your name 
and address on all correspondence. 

END 











~~ A major novel 


about the Marines 
in Korea 


band of 
brothers 


By Ernest Frankel 


“.,. Band of Brothers... is not only 
a terrific book but one of tremendous 
value to us all in its honest interpre- 
tation of the Corps to the public.” 
—Lieutenant General 

Merrill B. Twining, USMC 


“ .. Band of Brothers is a magnifi- 
cent and stirring testimony to Amer- 
ican courage that will do much to 
reassure our faith in ourselves. | was 
moved from tears of sadness to tears 
of laughter. This is a great novel and 
will at long last end the literary fam- 
ine of the Korean War.” 

—Leon Uris, Author of 

Battle Cry and Exodus 


“ ,. the fictional treatment in ‘Band 
of Brothers’ [is such] that the whole 
arena of Korean warfare comes thru 
as fresh as an Ernie Pyle dispatch.” 

—Chicago Sunday Tribune 


"...a story told with compassion and 
humor as well as naked realism... 
As a book about Marines, this novel is 
unsurpassed. As a book about war, it 
is worthy of a place alongside 
Stephen Crane’s ‘Red Badge of Cour- 
age,’.. . and other recognized Amer- 


ican classics.” . 
—The Washington Post 


and Times Herald 


hand of brothers $4.50 
gf i por at all bookstores, 
ye He or write Ghe 
Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 








WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


14kt SOLID 
GOLD 
$69.50 


14kt SOLID 
GOLD 
$45.50 


‘\ inc, tax 
> eae 


STAINLESS 
STEEL or 
GOLD 
PLATED 
$29.50 
also SELF-WINDING 
$39.95 inc. tax 


The IDEAL GIFT for those in service 


A 14kt solid gold case and gold filled band. The 
“full dress look’’ always . Only $69.50 inc. tax 
($115.00 value) 


14kt Solid Gold Case—The new light look. Only 
$45.50 inc. tax ($90.00 value) 


SS Stainless Steel or GP Gold Plated case ideal 
for year round use. Only $29.50 inc. tax ($67.50 
value) also SW Self-Winding $39.95 inc. tax. 
$75.00 value. 


Custom Designs 
Precision Movements 


Now for the first time ...a watch that reflects 
the true spirit of the USMC Every watch is 
made to order—complete with your name and 
authentic EMBLEM IN COLOR ON THE DIAL 


Vista Watches combine the highest quality 
materials with exacting workmanship. 
Vista watches are now in use by USMC, 
USAF, ANNAPOLIS, WEST POINT 


¢ 17 JEWELS ¢ SHOCK-RESISTANT ¢ ANTI- 
MAGNETIC © SWEEP SECOND HAND « 
LIFETIME MAINSPRING e CHOICE OF SS 
OR RGP BAND e UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL 
CUSTOM PACKAGED INSIGNIA BOX 





VISTA PRECISION INSTRUMENT CORP. 
33 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Check or Money Order Enclosed Send watch shown. 
AC) 8] ss () CGP () csw (2) 
Name , eaceaioneaaian Sorin Beers 
Address 3 or 
City seek ues ... State 


Name on dial 
Print clearly 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 6] 


inspection arms from order arms, the 
head and eyes are lowered during the 
third count to make sure the receiver 
and chamber are clear. 

Now, supposing some clown with a 
weird sense of humor jams a piece of 
brass into the receiver without your 
knowledge. As the inspecting officer is 
before you, and you peer into the re- 
ceiver, only to have a piece of shining 
brass peer right back at you, do you 
dig a hole and bury yourself, climb into 
your shoes, beg for forgiveness or 
simply pass out? 

This problem has been puzzling me 
for quite a long time. The solution to 
this predicament will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Pfc William I. Polak 
2121 Westbury Court 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


@ The solution to this problem is to 
check your weapon before you fall out 
for inspection.—Ed. 


SALE OF WEAPONS 
Dear Sir: 
In 1952, the U. S. Rifle, Caliber 30.06, 
Springfield, Model 1903, was authorized 
for private sale to officers and _ staff 


IN SAN DIEGO 
IT'S THE 
PACIFIC REST MOTEL 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 
Across 
the boulevard from the maingate, U. 
S. Marine Recruit Depot. Located in 
the center of the city and easy access 
Bring the 
family, we have single, double and 


their friends and families. 


to all points of interest. 


family type accommodations with 
phones, PBX, free TV and _ free 
coffee. 


Our adjoining PACIFIC SERVICES 
offers excellent 4 hour Cleaning, 
Pressing, Laundry, Mens Shop, Bar- 
ber Shop, Shoe Shop and Coffee 
Shop. 

Next door: Bowling, Cocktail Lounge 
and Restaurants. 

Call Cypress 8-8364 or write Pacific 
Rest Motel, 4101 Pacifie Highway, 


San Diego, California. 


| 
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noncommissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps. These rifles were sold under the 
following certification. “I hereby 
certify the above listed rifle is desired 
for my personal use and not for 
resale. . .” 

At a later date, the U. S. Government 
permitted the ‘03’ rifle to be sold to 
various sporting agencies who, in turn, 
are reselling the ‘03’ to private indi- 
viduals. 

My question is this: Can an officer 
or a staff noncommissioned officer who 
has purchased an ‘‘03” rifle for his per- 
sonal use, but who no longer desires to 
retain the rifle, sell it to another officer 
or staff NCO in the Marine Corps? 

SSgt. Elmer E. Hodges 
Marine Barracks, USNS, 
Argentia, Newfoundland 


@® Stock Distribution Section, Supply 
Management Branch, Material Divi- 
sion, Supply Department, HQMC, sent 
us this ruling: 

“Under the Department of Defense 
Directive 4160.11, shotguns, pistols, re- 





volvers, and rifles may be sold as sur- 
plus only if (a) the purchaser submits 
bona fide evidence of a permit to own 
or resell such weapons if such permits 
are required by local law, and (b) the 
purchaser, if a member of the Armed 
Forces, will certify that the weapon is 


ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSet. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 
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desired for recreational purposes only 
and not for resale. 

“The purpose of these restrictions is 
to make sure the firearms do not pass 
into the hands of persons who would 
resell them either in violation of a 
local law or in violation of the National 
Firearms Act. Accordingly, the certifi- 
cate required of members of the Armed 
Forces represents the agreement of the 
purchaser that he is purchasing for his 
own use and not for resale. 

“While resale to another officer or 
staff NCO in the Marine Corps seems 
not to contravene the statutes governing 
the sale of firearms, it would be in con- 
travention of the specific terms under 
which the weapon was acquired from 
the Government. In view of the larger 
connotations incident to such sale, it 
cannot be approved. 

“The decision rendered herein was 
provided by the Counsel for the Com- 
mandant.’’—Ed. 


HASHMARKS IN 1921 


Dear Sir: 

I am a sergeant stationed on Okin- 
awa with the Third Marine Division. I 
have a little problem which I certainly 
would like verified or looked into. I 
am making an inquiry as to how many 
years a hashmark represented in 1921. 

There has been quite a bit of contro- 
versy over a picture in the Corps 
Album of the July, 1958, issue of the 
magazine. The picture shows an un- 
identified Marine sergeant with 15 
hashmarks, in 1921. Although the Ma- 
rine sergeant looks old it doesn’t ap- 
pear that he could have 60 years in the 
Marine Corps. 

I have always been under the impres- 
sion that some time ago the normal 
enlistment tour in the Marine Corps 
was for only four years and thus the 
hashmarks originated. 

Mr. Lord, CWO-4, told me that in 
1939 the hashmark represented four 
years, and we are still debating how 
many years the hashmark represented 
in 1921. 

Sgt. William A. Cook 
Ninth Marines, 
Third Marine Division, FMF 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Historical Branch, G-3, had this to 
say: 

“The uniform regulations in force in 
1921 were those of 1917 (Revised). 
Paragraph 235 of these regulations 
states in part: 

‘To indicate service, all noncommis- 
sioned officers, drummers, trumpeters, 
privates, and musicians, who have 
served faithfully one term of enlistment 
in any branch of the Government serv- 
ice, shall wear, as a mark of distinc- 


tion, upon each sleeve midway between 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 











~ Perrier, 


"But Sarge, we just had rifle inspection!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 

















ONCE A MARINE ALWAYS A MARINE! 


These beautiful bronze (lifetime) castings shown below will always be 
remembered as the years go by, never forgotten. The “SPIRIT” and 
“REMINISCENCE” of the CORPS will always be “ALIVE” to the 
DEDICATED Marine, wherever his emblem is displayed. 


Item No. 307 BOOK ENDS 
Plaque size 11” x 12” Size 6” x 7” 
Only $13.35 each Highly polished and lacquered. 


Only $18.00 per set. 





EMBLEMS mounted on 


genuine mahogany. 





Item No. 104 


Plaave dee 6" x 7" 4” x 4” EMBLEM attach as 
Only $6.60 each you wish. 
eed, Drilled 
ronzed, 
highly —, 
polished. holes on 
Coraees- back. 
_. ad Only 
fifty cents $4.65 each 





extra. 





Send Check or Money Order To: 
WVYPA - PRODUCTS 
Caterers to the Marines in Bronze 


35 WORLEY STREET @ BOSTON 32. MASS 

















AMERICAN 
SALES AGENCY 


delivers all new European 
Cars (1959 Models) any- 
where. Worldwide delivery 
direct from Europe to you. 
Agency for German, British 
and French cars, including 
MERCEDES, OPEL, PORSCHE, 
M. G., JAGUAR, VOLKSWAGEN, 
DKW-AUTO UNION’ RENAULT, 
TRIUMPH, ALFA-ROMEO, FIAT, 
EUROPEAN FORD, etc. 

Major Raymond Peter Pach, 

USMCR, Owner 
Office: 23 via Marche, Rome, 
Italy, (Tel. 473947) 

Write for our direct delivery 
special price list. 
































YOU EARN YOUR 
QUALIFICATION 
BADGES—WHY NOT 
WEAR THE BEST? 


U.S.M.C. APPROVED 

-2 Marksman—Expert—Sharpshooter 
Sterling Silver—Rhodium 
Finish—Tarnish Proof— 


Polished Backs For 
Engraving 


A HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 





GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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1. The UCMJ article which requires 
periodic reading of certain other ar- 
ticles to all enlisted personnel is No. 





(a) 121 
(b) 184 
(c) 137 


2. A summary court-martial is con- 


ducted by officer(s). 





(a) one 
(b) three 
(c) five 


3. After saluting an approaching 
senior, you converse with him. When 
the senior departs, you 


(a) salute again 
(b) do not salute again 
(c) have the option 


4. In general, a Marine does not 
salute when he is engaged in ath- 
letics, indoors (except under arms), 
guarding prisoners, under battle con- 
ditions, or when 





(a) ill 
(b) a prisoner 
(c) with a date 


5. When you hear the National 
Anthem or To The Colors, and no 
flag is near, you should immediately 
come to attention and face 


(a) east 
(b) toward the sun 
(c) toward the music 


6. Commanding officers may grant 
excess leave up to 15 days under con- 
ditions of emergency leave. Only 
may grant more than 





15 days. 








(a) commanders of field rank or 
higher 

(b) commanders of flag rank 

(c) CMC 


7. An allotment is a regular sum of 
money deducted from your pay 
and paid by the government 
to a payee whom you designate. 








(a) monthly or quarterly only 
(b) monthly only 
(c) monthly or annually only 


8. The official Marine Corps sword 
for officers is called the 


(a) Mameluke 
(b) Marmeluke 
(c) Marmelade 


9. An act of Congress, passed on 
November 10, 1775, formed the 
——Marines. 








(a) United States 
(b) Continental 
(c) Colonial 


10. Between the Mexican War and 
1868, the Marines carried the so- 
called ‘“Tripoli-Montezuma” flag, 
which had the motto “—______._... 
” 

(a) Semper Fidelis 
(b) By Land, By Sea 
(c) First To Fight 


See answers on page 95. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 








Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Former Marine Raymond D. An- 
drews, Jr., Box 2188, Craig Air Force 
Base, Ala., to hear from SSgt. Robert 


R. WILSON. 


Former Marine Vic Mestan, 318 W. 
Lincoln, Wellington, Kans., to hear 
from SSegt. J. F. O7BOYLE, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


Former Marine David E. Halliday, 
228 Broadway, Pawtucket, R. I., to 
hear from Pfe Joseph MACALUSO, 
who was last known to be serving at 
MCRD, Parris Island, S. C. 


Former Marine Thomas E. Clemmey, 
Jr., 229 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass., 
to hear from SSet. Courtland SMITH 
SSet. Earl A. DANIELS, and Cpl: 
Emett C. COSBY, who were stationed 
with him at Middle Camp Fuji, Japan, 
or anyone knowing their whereabouts. 


White, MM3, 


Henry C. USN, USS 
Ranger (CVA-61), c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif., to hear from Willis 


M. WALTON, or 
whereabouts. 


anyone knowing his 


SSgt. Jack D. Copple, Marine Re- 
cruiting Station, Room 454, Post Office 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., to hear from 
Set. Morris Reece CRATER, who was 
last known to be serving at the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Tel Aviv, Israel. 


Midshipman John W. Ramsey, II, 
Maine Maritime Academy, Castine, Me., 


to hear from Pvt. Joseph BLOGETT 
and Pvt. William TURKOWITZ, who 


be stationed at 
S.C. 


were last known to 
MCRD, Parris Island, 
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Uh you've had treuble... 


keeping your towel from rusting after you have hung 
it damp on your rack, your troubles are over when 
you use our latest idea. 

The TOWEL PROTECTOR is a piece of dark green 
rubber (to match your rack) which fits snugly on 
the rack holding the towel away from the metal. 


Unconditionally guaranteed. 


Less if purchased 
through your EXCHANGE 


00 


a Pest Poid 





Write today for our FREE catalog 
“NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE CORPS” 


KENFIELDS PRODUCTS SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 








Sgt. Thomas N. Bland, Jr., Guard 
Det., MCAF, Navy #955, c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif., to hear from Sgt. 
Joe PASQUILE, last known to be serv- 
ing with the Third Marine Division. 
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Reali 5 Fasest 
Officers’ Equipment 
Company 


SERVING SINCE 1940 ALL 
MARINE ACTIVITIES 


DEALER—-MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts— Caps—Gloves 
—Insignia —Shirts—Chevrons 
—Swords—Swageger Sticks and 


other items necessary 


to the 


service man. 


F 


or America’s Finest and most 


complete line of uniform acces- 
sories, get the habit of order- 


ing from Officers’ 


Co. 


Equipment 


VICER,, 


yt 


& BA. BAY GARR 


mie 


49-53 PARK AVENUE 
MADISON, N. J. 












HEROES 
U. S. MARINE CORPS 


‘ a comprehensive volume of 621 pages 
containing photographs of current and _ obsolete 
medals and decorations, and a complete list of all Marine 
Corps winners of the Medal of Honor, Brevet Medal, Navy Cross, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, Silver 
Star, Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal, Soldier’s Medal, Life Saving Medal, 
Reserve Special Commendation Ribbon. Also in- 
cluded are Distinguished Marksmen and the Corps’ 
battle standards, citations and awards. 


~~. _ No 
= = 


Authored by Jane Blakeney, former 
Head of the Decorations and Medals 
Branch of Marine Corps Headquarters. The volume is 
well illustrated and will prove a valuable 
reference source for any library and 
of interest to every Marine. 


$10.00 


| Leatherneck Bookshop 
P. O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D.C. 


Please send a copy of “Heroes, U. S. Marine Corps," 
given below: 


] $10.00 enclosed CL Bill Me 








to the address 
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MAIL CALL (cont.) 


Pfe Richard J. Uliasy, 528% South 
9th St., Reading, Pa., to hear from 
SSet. L. D. CRAWFORD, who was last 
known to be serving as a drill instruc- 
tor at Parris Island, S. C. 


Pfe James A. Chase, Headquarters 
Co., MCB, Camp Lejeune, N. C., to hear 
from Pfe David A. FILLINGER, who 
was last known to be serving at MCSC, 
Albany, Ga., or anyone who was in 
Plt. #142, MCRD, Parris Island, S. C., 
in 1957. 


Former Marine William N. McClintock, 
Route #1, Box #125, Lyons, Ore., to 
hear from Wayne LEYDA, Edward P. 
COMFORT, Herman LINDSEY or any 
other of his Marine friends. 


% 


SSet. William J. Balich, USMC 
(Ret.), 16315 Clovermead St., Covina. 
Calif., to hear from Cpl. Henry EDING- 
TON. 


Lucy Keys, 42 Avenue “A”, Freehold, 
N. J., to hear from Cpl. Alfred J. 
NIGHTINGALE or anyone knowing 
his whereabouts. 


Mrs. William D. Broyles, Route #1, 
Farmington, Ark., to hear from SSegt. 
and Mrs. John BUESHLEIN. SSet. 
BUESHLEIN was last known to be 
serving at the Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, El Toro, Calif. 


SSet. Stephen L. Budney, Marine Re- 
cruiting Station, Room 401 Post Office 
Bldg., Boise, Idaho, to hear from SSet. 
Robert D. MITCHELL. 


Pfe Harold J. Ivey, H&S Co., Fourth 
Marines, First Marine Brigade, FMF, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif., to hear 
from Cpl. Benny W. LANE, or anyone 
who served with him in 


Japan and 


Okinawa. 


Sgt. Theodore Sklaver, 18 Tudor St., 
Chelsea, Mass., to hear from SSegt. 
Robert BROADHEAD and SSet. E. L. 
WILLIAMS. 


J. Simpson, 3060 Fernheath Lane, 
Costa Mesa, Calif., to hear from Lt. 
Michael H. O’GRADY, who was last 
known to be serving at the U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, Washington, 
BC, 

END 
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Behind the Lines ... 


HEN Master Gunnery Ser- 

geant Stony Craig retired 
from the Corps in 1947, comic- 
page readers lost a _ favorite 
character. Stony had exempli- 
fied the perfect Marine through 
the medium of newspapers 
throughout the United States, 
and from Rome to Melbourne. 
The tall, blond,  steely-eyed 
veteran of World War I was in 
his eighth cruise when he de- 
cided to leave the Corps. 

Craig was “born” in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the mind of 
the late W.O. Frank H. Rent- 
frow, and all of his adventures 
were staged on an artist’s draw- 
ing board. Rentfrow, then 
Managing Editor of Leather- 
neck, had been toying with the 
idea of giving the public a 
more accurate picture of the 
Corps. He discussed the pos- 
sibilities of a cartoon strip with 
Don Dickson, (present Editor- 
Publisher of Leatherneck ) then 
a lieutenant contributing covers 
and illustrations to the maga- 
zine. The result was a strip, 
solely about Marines, authen- 
tically done. Stony Craig’s 
eareer had been launched. 

Readers were introduced to 
the hard-bitten sergeant at Par- 
ris Island where he found life 
just a bit too dull. Before long, 
Stony and his crew shoved off 
for China where they fought 
bandits and gun-runners. His 
10-year adventures were packed 
with international intrigue, gal- 
lantry and courage. 

But, like all good Marines it 
was inevitable that Stony would 
someday have a successor fol- 
lowing in his worldwide foot- 
steps. Recently, newspapers in 
the east have introduced a 
comic strip by Don Sherwood 
and Jim Gordon whose mission 
coincides with the _ original 
Stony Craig premise—to boil 
down all Marines into one man 
who will typify those rugged in- 
dividuals who have made pro- 


tecting democracy a profession. 
Sherwood and Gordon have 
christened their pen and ink 
protege Will Chance, U.S. Ma- 
rine. A montage of Will and 
his Corps pung-yos appears on 
pages 64 to 66 of this issue. 


Master Sergeant Robert Tal- 
lent, Head, Peedie Research 
Team, has been deluged with 
ancestral sagas from descend- 
ants of the Marine Corps’ First 
Family. The three winners of 
this month’s contest are an- 
nounced on pages 74 to 76. 


When a service team plays a 
good college or university foot- 
ball team, the collegiates quite 
often are given the nod as 
favorites. The majority of 
service squads are made up of 
about 95 percent “first-year” 
men. True, in some cases, serv- 
ice players have had collegiate 
experience, but they played 
college ball under different 
coaches who used different of- 
fensive and defensive systems. 
A service team, until it ap- 
proaches the end of the season, 
is, in spite of constant practice, 
a collection of individual stars. 
On the other hand, college 
football teams have _ usually 
worked as teams for two or 
three years. Plaudits are, due 
therefore, the Quantico 758 
team and its fine coaching staff 
for their win over 21-poini 
favorite, Rutgers. Leatherneck’s 
sports editor, Master Sergeant 
Woody Jones and Leatherneck 
staff photographer, Sergeant 
Bernard A. Marvin, were there 
to cover the game. Story and 
photos are on pages 72 and 73. 


“bt fees 


MANAGING EDITOR 











Since 1837 


LUCIEN 


(LOO SHUN) 


PICCARD 


(PICK CARD) 


The most distinguished 
name in watchmaking 
now makes their 
world famous watches 


available to the service 


‘Famous Seashark 


Self-Winding Automatic Watch. 
Gold-Filled Case with 17J 
Swiss Movement. $10Q750 


Also available 
in Stainless 
Steel and in 
lalolabr-Tehdelaal-hale 


styles. 


Exquisite 

Ladies’ 

DIF-Taareyare| 

Watch 

14K white gold. 

17J Swiss Movement. 
$11000 F.T.).* 

Nite WE-Tir-te) i) 

in 14K yellow gold 
7h aareleh aeit-laalelale tm 


Available at fine jewelry stores 
idalcele)-daleleh am dal-motelelalaay 


VISIT YOUR EXCHANGE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 
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Leatherneck Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D.C. 


Rush ____ copy(s) of ‘This Is Warl'' (at the special 
price of $2.00 each) to the address given below. I! 
have enclosed $ 


NAME 





STREET 


CITY _ __ZONE__ STATE _ 








SORRY, NO CREDIT ORDERS ON THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


A great Life photographer tells a timeless story—with his 
own action photos—of men at war. 150 pages of Pictures 
for Reading—the majority never before published—of U. S. 
TROOPS IN KOREA. 25,000 words of background text. 
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66 EN, I want to talk to you a bit 

about this ‘limited war’ busi- 
ness—or as we used to call it in the 
‘Old Corps,’ ‘small war.’ This is a 
subject the Marine Corps has been 
teaching and practicing for years. 
We've often participated in small 
skirmishes at the minor trouble spots 
in the years between the big wars. The 
U.S. Marines have been the traditional 
trouble-shooters, along with the U. S. 
Fleet, as the original ‘brush fire’ force. 
Whenever intervention or limited mili- 
tary assistance has been needed, the 
fleet Marines have been ready to land, 
show the flag, protect American in- 
terests—and get ‘the situation well in 
hand.’ 

“Now, here recently, I have been 
reading and hearing a lot of talk about 
this ‘limited war’ problem. Some people 
have finally realized that the ‘big war’ 
isn’t the only kind of battle we may be 
faced with. They’ve seen that missiles, 
jet aircraft and an atomic threat isn’t 
quite the answer to creeping Com- 
munist aggression. When we’re faced 
with civil disorder, political insurrec- 
tion, Communist infiltration, guerrilla 
operations, or even invasion of a 
friendly nation by a Red _ satellite 
neighbor, we’ve seen that conventional 
ground combat teams armed with 
proved conventional equipment and 
weapons—is the pattern most ap- 
propriate. 

“A lot of people think that the big 
atomic war is becoming less and less 
likely because it can only result in the 
mutual destruction of everyone con- 
cerned. But at the same time we all 
realize that to keep this big war from 
happening, we have to maintain the 
necessary weapons and forces which 
constitute a modern deterrent atomic 
threat. 

“Some people are saying that we 
have neglected our limited war weap- 
ons and deterrent forces while we con- 
centrated on the atomic war require- 
ments. They say we need a strategic 
‘spearhead force’ to fly any place in 
the world to stamp out limited war 
fires. Well, these are some interesting 
ideas and they have some merit. But 
it seems to me they’re neglecting some 
facts of life. 

“We do have—and have had for 


the old gunny 


years—a _ sizeable and ready limited 
war force in the Fleet Marine Force of 
three division-wing, air-ground teams. 
These units are trained and well-equip- 
ped for all sorts of small war opera- 
tions. Limited scale and precision em- 
ployment of conventional weapons is 
a specialty of the Marine Corps. In 
fact, we are about the only service that 
hasn’t gone too far down the one-way 
road to the atomic battlefield. We still 
know how to operate in the boondocks 
where a man with a rifle or machine 
gun—or a tank-infantry team—or a 
combat patrol may be the arms of de- 
cision. Furthermore, we have the equip- 
ment for such deals. 

“Another aspect is the readiness for 
‘brush fire’ war. Now, readiness isn’t 
related only to speed of movement or 
transportation. Readiness is related to 
ready alert units; it’s related to the 
location of units and their proximity 
to the troubled spot—and it’s effected 
by the speed and timeliness with 
which the right type or necessary 
amount of force can be projected onto 
the scene—ready to fight. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, all of our 
good combat units are in a high state 
of readiness. The Armed Forces all get 
paid to be ready to fight—that’s our 
job. In the Marine Corps we work at 
readiness all the time. We have always 
been a ready to go outfit. 

“The Marine Corps has a unique 
readiness for limited war missions as 
a result of our forward deployed units. 
We have battalions afloat with the 
mobile fleet in the ‘Med’—ready for 
any trouble area. We have a large air- 


SAYS ss 


ground team in the Western Pacific 
close to troubled areas. None of these 
forces is committed to any local de- 
fense missions. They are all ready to go 
any place they are needed. 

“These same fleet Marine units have 
the ability to lie offshore in interna- 
tional waters in their amphibious ships 
—until needed, then they can quickly 
land balanced combat forces with 
adequate supplies for sustained action. 
No other type force has this same 
flexibility or this capability for mea- 
sured application of military power as 
does the Navy-Marine amphibious 
team. 

“Arriving at a trouble spot on time 
with the right type force is the im- 
portant thing. With proper intelligence 
we can be there by ship. We may have 
to fly some initial forces or reinforce- , 
ments. Movement by air speed may be 
the best way to get initial forces on the 
scene—and we are ready to move 
limited Marine forces by air too. But 
we all know that sea transportation is 
the most economical and expeditious 
means of transporting and supporting 
large combat forces and their supplies. 

“Well, what does all this add up to? 
Simply this; the ‘limited war’ problem 
is not new. Marines have been in the 
business for years. It’s just more im- 
portant than ever now—and getting 
some attention. But there are about 
185,000 U. S. Marines who will testify 
that we do have a limited war force— 
and that as long as we get the right 
gear and good men we are ready—to be 
there first for a landing party or a 
liberty party.” END 
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N A ROUTINE flight from 
Kwajalein to Guam recent- 
ly, an Air Force major was 

among the passengers aboard a Marine 
Corps transport. As the time dragged 
by, he slipped into the crew’s compart- 
ment for some shop talk. The pilot, co- 
pilot and navigator all wore flight gear. 
The radio man and crew chief were in 
utilities. No rank was visible. 

After a professional tete-a-tete with 
the pilot, the major casually asked his 
rank. 

“Master Sergeant?” he gulped unbe- 
lievingly. 

The co-pilot it turned out, was also 
enlisted. 

When he learned that the navigator 
was a Pfc, the major’s savoir faire was 
rudely jolted. He lowered his head, 
swallowed hard, and was ready to bail 
out. 


No enlisted crew, he believed, could 
handle a big transport. 

But the huge plane touched down 
smoothly—and right on schedule. 

The Corps got into the navigation 
business in 1942, when it assigned five 
officers to the Weems School of Navi- 
gation at Annapolis, Md. This civilian 
school was operated by Captain P. V. 
H. Weems, a retired Navy captain and 
a recognized authority on navigation. 
The officer graduates of this class 
formed the nucleus for the Corps’ first 
navigation school which was established 
shortly afterwards at Camp Kearney 
Mesa, Calif. About a year later, the 
school was moved to its present loca- 
tion at Cherry Point. 

Today, 12 instructors teach three 
classes of about nine students, in vary- 
ing degrees of progress. It is an 18- 
week course, during which each trainee 


will log about 180 hours of air time 
and qualify for flight pay after the 
first month. 

The price of admission to Naviga- 
tion School is graduation from the 
Aviation Fundamental Prep School at 
Jacksonville, Fla. Everyone also has 
to pass the Flanagan Aptitude Test, a 
clever mechanical and mental hurdle 
developed by Professor John C. Flana- 
gan, professor of psychology at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Sections of 
his test include questions on Memory, 
Precision, Coordination, Judgment, 
Comprehension, Arithmetic, Patterns, 
Mechanics and Expression. 

“As a group,” said Captain Don L. 
Jensen, OinC of the School, ‘our Ma- 
rines are extremely well educated. I'd 
say at least 25% have had at least one 
year or more of college. And it’s prac- 
tically unheard of for any of them to 
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Pfcs Richard Erickson and Malcomb Hester took a sextant reading 





of the sun. Students also learn how to take readings from the stars 


SHOOT THE STARS (cont.) 


fail their GMST test. Of the 192 
graduates of this school of which we 
have records, the average GCT is 125. 
Some have scored as high as 150.” 

Most of the current crop of future 
navigators are serious students, fresh 
from high school or college. Pfc 
Anthony J. Chapman, 20, of Harlingen, 
Texas, is representative. 

“I asked for navigation so I could 
fly,” he admitted. “In fact, if my eyes 
were better I'd probably be a pilot.” A 
tall, lean, 160-pounder, Chapman has a 
135 GCT, and has lived in England, 
South Africa, Denmark and Mexico. 
Prior to entering the Corps he com- 
pleted two years at Southern Methodist, 
pursuing a Mechanical Engineering 
degree. 

“I was told this course was tough— 


Students can “navigate” around 
the world without leaving their » 
classrooms at Cherry Point, N.C. 
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and it is. But if a guy wants to work, 

he can make the grade.... ” 
Chapman found the rigid demand for 

accuracy particularly frustrating. 


“There’s no tolerance for mistakes in 
navigation,” he explained. 

“This course is hard as hell,” agreed 
Pfc Gerald P. Carsey, 20, of Dallas, 









Texas. With a year specializing in 
Petroleum Engineering at Texas A&M 
behind him, Carsey still has to run to 
keep up with the class. “You get so 
many different subjects each day,” he 
lamented. Carsey has a 132 GCT. 

“T’ve only been in a year,” said Pfc 
Gordon H. Blexrude, 19, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., “and now I’m getting the best 
education the Corps can offer.” Blex 
is high man in his class on Dead 
Reckoning, but finds the most difficult 
phase to be MPP—Most Probable 
Position—which involves an intricate 
combination of Dead Reckoning and 
Celestial Navigation. “It’s mainly a 
matter of good judgment,” he believes. 

Blexrude went along with those who 
said the course is tough. “But so is 
everything that’s worthwhile,” he said. 

While at boot camp in San Diego, 
Blex won the Leatherneck Marksman- 
ship award by scoring 232 with his M1. 

The roster of the present classes also 
includes a few re-trainees. One of these, 
Sergeant Robert A. Ely, 27, a former 
Aircraft Intercept Operator of an F3D 
jet, chose navigation because he wants 
to stay with aviation. He lost his 
former job because the swooshing pace 
of the jet age brought sweeping im- 
provements. 

Although he is one of the few married 
students, Ely says this poses no prob- 
lem in his household. ““My wife knows 
I’m happiest when I fly,” he explained, 
“and besides, I run a tight ship at 
home.” 

The RS5D Flying Classroom which 
has been assigned to the school is 
probably the Marine Corps plane least 
likely to get lost. It has unique day- 
glow markings, three built-in astra- 
domes and two broad green stripes 
across its tail to distinguish its outer 
appearance. Inside, nine desks have been 
installed to replace the normal passenger 
chairs. Additional pulsating radar and 
loran gear, and drift sights have been 
put aboard to help train the men. 








































Technical Sergeant Lester C. Horton, an instructor, 
can check on the navigational ability of his students 


The airborne schoolhouse has but one 
mission: to turn out good navigators 
at the Corps’ only navigation school. 
In pursuit of this goal the plane literal- 
ly hop-scotches the globe. Recently, it 
was over Alaska, Norway, Scotland, 
Azores, Argentia, Trinidad, Panama, 
and Cuba. At other times it has ex- 
plored the Caribbean, North Africa and 
the Med. On these trips, trainees ac- 
tually take over the navigator’s seat 
on the plane. 

“It'd probably be the last of the 
school,” predicted Capt. Jensen, “if we 
ever got lost.’’ It was heresy to even 
imagine such a catastrophe. 

Of the Corps’ 149 navigators today, 
all are enlisted except four. They fly 
from Hong Kong to Lebanon and from 
the Antarctic to Thule. During the 
Lebanese crisis, many of them worked 
quietly from Cherry Point to Beirut 
and back without rest. “They did a 
hell of a good job,”’ stated Capt. Jensen. 

The current staff of seasoned in- 
structors have logged a whopping total 
of 50,000 air hours and are considered 
by Capt. Jensen to be the best men 
available in the field. Two instructors 
from Cherry Point were recently as- 
signed to the Air Force’s Advanced 
Polar Navigation School at Ellington 
Air Force Base, Houston, Texas. They 
finished first and second in their class. 

“All of our instructors,’ Capt. Jensen 
said, “have hurdled the Flanagan test 
themselves and were hand-picked be- 
cause they are expert navigators. 


As officer in charge, Capt. Jensen 
holds the bag for about a million dol- 
lars worth of intricate training gear. A 
new polar celestial trainer alone costs 
$75,000. 

The captain, with some 5500 hours of 
navigational experience behind him, has 


Es 


in the Antarctic named after him. 


by using intricate scanning gear. Horton is a former 
instructor at Lejeune’s NCO Leadership School 


been at the wheel of the school since 
reporting in from El Toro in 1953. He 
has been a Marine for almost 20 years, 
with virtually all his time devoted to 
navigating. } 
“Our 764 hour course is well-planned 
and broken down like this,” explained 
TURN PAGE 


Staff Sergeant Robert Spann, polar navigator, pointed out the mountain 


He survived crash that killed four 
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Major Charles Weaver (L), and Technical Sergeant James A. Giles, 
instructor, plan their Flying Classroom training hop at Cherry Point 
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Aerial navigation students returned from a long 
training hop. To get practical experience, classes 





SHOOT THE STARS (cont.) 





Capt. Jensen: ‘Dead Reckoning, 202 
hours; Celestial Navigation, 174 hours; 
Loran, 21 hours; Aerology, 17 hours; 
Pressure, 17 hours; Radio, 7 hours; 
Navigation Forms and Publications, 
24 hours; Celestial Navigation Class- 
room Trainers, 32 hours; Flight Phase, 
270 hours.” 

Capt. Jensen’s senior instructor, First 
Sergeant Glenn M. Gottwald, a tall, 
trim professional Marine from Mollala, 
Ore., has been NCO-in-Charge of the 
school since 1952, when he tossed his 
seabag aboard from El Toro. The Top 
has been retained because he is one of 
the most qualified Marines in his field. 
“This is ok by me,” he said, ‘‘because 
I enjoy instructing and I like this area.” 
Another reason he likes his job is that 
it enables him to provide uninterrupted 
education for his nine-year-old daugh- 
ter, Esther. He has also had time to 
learn all the secret fishing holes around 
the area, an advantage he prefers to 
keep. 

Gottwald, a graduate of the Link 
Trainer Operator’s School at Pensacola 
in 1942, and Navigation School, has 
logged about 7000 hours of flying— 
almost 10 months in the air. 

The most striking change that Gott- 
wald has noted in his tour at the school 
is in the steady improvement of the 
quality of instruction. “When I came 
aboard there were no files, no syllabus, 
and many non-functioning training 
aids. We had a staff of five instruc- 
tors; we have doubled that number and 





fly over the Atlantic and Caribbean, and sometimes 
make transcontinental flights, at the end of course 
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Master Sergeant Peter Tanner conducted a navigation class during 
an actual flight. Students have an opportunity to work with the pilots 


have three to four simultaneous classes. 
New groups begin every six weeks. 

“The course itself is far from a 
gravy train. There’s hard work between 
school and a set of wings. A knuckle- 
head hasn’t got a chance here.” 

One of the reasons is that, among 
other things, a student must learn how 
to navigate by at least 57 stars. Few 
students can get by on the daytime 
schedule of from 0800 to 1630 daily. 
Gottwald assigns an instructor to stand 
by at the school until taps nightly. And 
sometimes, in the fascinating study of 
the stars, the gray hours of dawn come 
over Cherry Point, finding ardent but 
bleary-eyed students still intensely 
absorbed in shooting fixes. 

Most instructors are willing to work 
on their own time to help eager trainees. 
In the students’ lounge they have 


posted a sign: “If there’s anything you 
don’t understand, ask your instructor— 
he’s a congenial fellow.” 

But because your life may someday 
be in the hands of a competent navi- 
gator—just as surely as it could in the 
skilled hands of a surgeon, there’s little 
time for humor around the school. It’s 
all business. 

When they’re not busy with students, 
some instructors try to solve imaginary 
emergencies which could arise while 
fiying. Some feel that if necessary, they 
could set a big transport down safely, 
if something happened to the pilot. 
“It'd be rough, and I wouldn’t want to 


Pfc Anthony J. Chapman took 
a reading from the driftmeter 
while aloft in the school's plane 


be a passenger aboard,” said one in- 
structor, “but I think they’d walk away. 
I don’t think I'd jump—I’d try to take 
over.” 

A former NCOinC of the _ school, 
Master Sergeant Samuel W. McClary, 
of Freemont, Neb., has returned to 
relieve Gottwald. As an alumni of the 
course, Mac can understand its im- 
portance. He was pulled out of re- 
cruiting duty at Missoula, Mont., as 
soon as the Lebanese crisis exploded, 
and transferred forthwith back to 
Cherry Point. ‘Missoula was the best 
duty I ever had,” he lamented, ‘and 
they only let me stay there nine 
months.” 

“Sergeant Sam,” as his instructors 
call him, has been flying for 16 years. 
“lve had an uneventful career,’ he 
admits modestly. ‘I’ve had some en- 
gines go out—but no real emergency.” 
Sam recalled navigating for General 
Vandegrift in the Solomons during the 
early days of the war and regrets none 
of his time in the field. 

McClary, a_ soft-spoken, graying 
senior NCO is overwhelmed by the 
school’s progress since he went through. 
“It’s much more technical now. Train- 
ing aids are better, and instruments, 
particularly the sextants, are terrific to- 
day. The entire course has been stream- 
lined for the jet age. 

“But we managed to get to our desti- 
nation without fatalities then too. We 
were never lost—just in doubt some- 
times. 

“All in all, I think navigation is one 
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Pfc Larry J. Siers, student, 
took periodic, in-flight readings 
with his sextant, a basic tool 


SHOOT THE STARS (cont.) 


of the best and most rewarding jobs 
in the Corps. You feel pretty good 
when you can arrive on schedule. It’s 


Sergeants Robert A. Ely, former radio operator, 
and Edward Kinney, ex-ordnanceman, worked out 


like working out a math problem and 
coming up with the correct answer. 
Each flight represents a_ challenge. 
Weather and winds are constantly un- 
known factors.” 

Mac rates the hops from Japan to 
Midway his toughest. “It’s a tiny, elu- 
sive target that taxes your ingenuity,” 
he revealed. But he’s never missed it. 

Credit for installing much of the 
school’s celestial equipment in its oc- 
tagonal-shaped silos, belongs to Master 
Sergeant Peter H. Tanner, a massive 
but quiet, respected navigation expert. 
Pete earned his wings 14 years ago after 
graduating from the school while it 
was on the West Coast. Since then he 
has completed the Air Force’s Survival 
School at McCall, Idaho, and has 
gradually piled up about 6000 hours. 

“No,” he confided, “I’ve never been 
lost. And I wouldn’t admit it if I 
were. You may not always know where 
you are in this business, but you’re 
never lost. Besides.” he winked, “you 
gotta give the crews confidence in your 
work.” 

Tanner has earned six Air Medals in 
Korea and lives and breathes naviga- 
tion. He has been a pilot, mechanic, 
and navigator. When a youngster in 
Chicago, he was crazy about flying. He 
mastered the art while working as an 
aircraft mechanic, trading his work for 


flying lessons, and has never been dis- 
enchanted with the game. Pete has 
flown over virtually every continent 
and is equally at home on Oslo’s Karl 
Johann’s Gate or Tokyo’s Ginza. 

In the evenings, Pete has been piling 
up his college credits through a uni- 
versity course offered at the base. He 
has completed math through calculus 
—and still wants more. A factor which 
every instructor realizes is that the 
navigation field is wide-open in the 
civilian world, with employment 
agencies panting for a chance to get 
some of his people. 

On a navigational training hop, Tan- 
ner’s students take celestial sights, and 
pressure readings every 30 minutes. 
Each 15 minutes they check drift and 
ground speed. A loran fix is made every 
30 minutes. In addition, students con- 
stantly pore over latest weather and 
position information and check flight 
instruments. 

“Polar navigation is a big problem,” 
said Tanner. ‘The North Pole plays 
tricks with compasses. There, you’ve 
got no place to go but south. You 
can’t use loran—there’s no transmitting 
station that far north, so we use a 
standard grid overlay. And you seldom 
see the sun because it’s usually below 
the horizon. At the North Pole the sun 
never rises more than 23 degrees and 


some typical problems while aboard their Flying 
Classroom. Both are retraining to be navigators 
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Corporal Frank McRae practiced celestial navigation. The school's 
syllabus allocates 174 hours to the subject; 202 hours to dead reckoning 


you have six months of complete dark- 
ness.” 

Technical Sergeant Robert E. Gentry, 
one of the few persons to have navi- 
gated both the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles, is the Polar and Grid Naviga- 
tion instructor. He teamed up with 
fellow instructor Staff Sergeant Edward 
T. Hunt to design a polar patch show- 
ing the big dipper, North Star and a 
polar ice cap. They sent their design 
off to a buddy navigator stationed in 


Capt. D. Jensen, school's OinC, 
pins new polar patch on TSgft. 
Gentry, insigne's co-designer 


Japan. Now, those qualified, are sport- 
ing something new in shoulder patches. 

Hunt has been instructing for two 
and a half years—ever since he finished 
third in his class and was retained at 
Cherry Point. “I’d say our biggest prob- 
lem here is the time element. Eighteen 
weeks seems ample enough but we have 
to allocate every minute of it accu- 
rately.” If anyone can do it—the navi- 
gators can. 

“I wouldn’t trade a second of my 
time in the infantry,’ admitted Hunt, 
“but I couldn’t be happy there to- 


day. It doesn’t appeal to me any 
more. Now I can travel, see the world, 
have’ responsibility—and make im- 





portant decisions. I can tell the pilot 
he’s wrong. And I’d better be right. 
But you develop a kind of a self-con- 
fidence you have in no other kind of 
work. I’m happiest now when I’m as- 
signed to a flight.” 


One instructor, Staff Sergeant Robert 
C. Spann, of New York, has helped the 
school attain a degree of immortality. 
A mountain in Antarctica has been 
named after him. It was the custom on 
Operation Deepfreeze, he related, to 
mame newly discovered mountains after 
crew members. He carries a map to 
prove it. 

While Spann was navigating one of 
these flights from New Zealand to 
Antarctica, he survived a crash of his 
P2V Neptune which claimed the lives 
of four crew members. His injuries in- 
cluded a fractured skull that impaired 
his speech and walk. Slowly, Spann 
had to learn to walk and talk—all over 
again. 

Spann was the first to navigate the 
trans-Antarctic route across the South 
Pole, a remarkable feat since the 
magnetic variations of the _ poles 


violently affect (continued on page 93) 






































Photos by 
TSgt. Robert J. Pachucki 
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Jet mechanics, electronic specialists and radar men 


turned to when help was needed to construct tents 






HEN THE high command of the First 
NG Marine Aircraft Wing received a 
message which said simply, ““Move 
MAG-11” all work at the Atsugi, Japan, air 
station was momentarily paralyzed by the 
word: ‘‘Pack up and move out!” 
Within 36 hours, the entire group was ready 
to go. The advance party arrived in Southern 





Two Marines from 


Taiwan early in September; the main body: 
followed a week later. 

Now, under somewhat less pressure, the 
aviation Marines are operating on a 10- to 14- 
hour work day, with an occasional Sunday off. 
Confident of their ability to perform the main- 
fold, intricate tasks of the trade, they have 


proved that MAG-11 can fulfill its role. 
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Aircraft maintenance on MAG-I1I planes was accomplished in the main hangar, the 
only permanent structure of its type in the area. Homes were hacked from jungle 






MACS-1| got a panoramic 
view of Formosan port during a work break 














MAG-11 MOVE (cont.) 


“Col, David E. Marshall (R), MAG-I1 CO, 
talked with Lt. Col. J. Payne, VMF-451 





An open-air restaurant and field messing facilities 
were quickly established for group personnel. The 








Fighter squadrons hastily set up camp and were in 
operation within hours after their arrival in Taiwan 








Marines found that the comforts of duty in Japan 
had been replaced by cold showers and mosquitos 








a Taiwanese resident of the area introduced his 
pet ground squirrel Pong-tsu to Pfc W. Godfrey 


Cpl. Ronald DiCicilia made points with one of MSgt. Matteo L. Pepe cut a stalk of bananas 
the island's wild goats when he offered chow from a tree growing near his unit's campsite 
END 
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Their primary mission is security but an 


important secondary mission sets the Annapolis Marines apart 





by MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


Photos by 


Sgt. Bernard Marvin, Jr. 


HEN A NEW man reports 

to the Marine Barracks, 

U. S. Naval Station, An- 

napolis, Md., he learns one thing, even 

before he unpacks his seabag—the small, 

69-man Marine unit is constantly on 

display. The Naval Academy is the show 

place of the United States Navy and 

an ordinary day at Annapolis requires 

as much spit and polish, sharp military 

bearing and attention to duty as once- 

a-year occasions at other posts and 
stations. 

The primary mission of the Marine 
Barracks, Annapolis, is to provide mili- 
tary security for the Academy, the 
Naval Station, and several attendant 


Pfc Jim Graves tolled eight bells and signaled a 
pair of special sentries to duty. Full blues is the 


oe 


Secretary of the Navy, Thomas Gates, made a "closed door" talk to 


the midshipmen. Marine sentries provided security during the lecture 


installations. The Annapolis Marines 
accomplish that mission with the same 
capable efficiency which trademarks 
Marine security units all over the world. 
The gate sentries are neat, courteous 
and alert; the roving patrols are con- 
scientious; the payroll guards have 
made countless shotgun runs to the 
bank without losing so much as a 
dollar. 

But the feature which sets the Ma- 
rine Barracks, Annapolis, apart from 
similar Marine Corps units is their 
secondary mission: To furnish orderlies, 
honor guards and ceremonial details for 
the Commandant of the Severn River 
Naval Command. 


The current boss of the SRNC is 
Rear Admiral C. L. Melson. The ad- 
miral is also the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy and it is this duty 
which makes the Barracks’ secondary 
mission so important and necessary. 
During the ceremonial season (from 
early September until mid-June) the 
job keeps the Marines hopping from 
shoe polish can to the steam pressing 
machines. 

Major John W. Beckett, Jr., Com- 
manding Officer of the Marine Barracks, 
believes that his men are every bit as 
sharp as the Corps’ official ceremonial 
troops stationed at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Eighth and Eye Sts., Washing- 
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uniform of the day for the Marines assigned to the 
Naval Museum and th 


e crypt of John Paul Jones 
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Major John Ww. Beckett, Marine CO, is OIC of the Navy's football 
team. At practice, he chatted with D. Dagampat and Coach Erdelatz 








The Navy goes all out to furnish the Marines a complete array of 
recreational gear. For anglers, they provide everything but the fish 
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ANNAPOLIS (cont.) 


ton, D. C. He also contends that they 
stand nearly as many _ ceremonial 
details. 

“We are busy here from the opening 
day of the academic year until the final 
ceremony of June Week,” he _ said. 
“There is always something going on 
at the Academy and nearly every special 
occasion calls for a detail of Marines in 
full blues. 

Major Beckett is the son of Brig. 
Gen. John W. Beckett, USMC, Ret. The 
major graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1943, and from Basic 
School at Quantico in 1944. He assumed 
command of the Marine Barracks, An- 
napolis, in September, 1957. 

Military funerals, the weekly parade 
of midshipmen, and honor guards for 
military dignitaries are run-of-the-mill 
events at Annapolis. One or more of 
them happens every week and the Ma- 
rines take them in stride. But every 
once in awhile something big comes 
along. President Eisenhower visited the 
Academy twice last year. On each oc- 
casion, the Marines rendered full honors 
and provided a security detail to aid 
the President’s normal contingent of 
Secret Service men. 

Foreign VIPs, visiting Washington, 
generally call at the Naval Academy. 
A couple of years ago, King Ibn Sa’ud, 
of Saudi Arabia, dropped by and his 
visit is still discussed around the bar- 
racks. The Marines were intrigued by 
the colorful attire of the Far Eastern 
potentate and his entourage. The 
Saudi Arabian visitors were equally im- 
pressed by the military bearing, pre- 
cision and resplendent dress of the 
Marines. 

Neither routine parades nor full turn- 
outs for royalty shake the Marines at 
Annapolis and no one can recall that 
they ever fouled up a ceremonial de- 
tail. But the situation does get hectic, 
especially during the football season’s 
Homecoming Weekend and the Acad- 
emy’s famed June Week. These are the 
two peak periods for honor guards, 
color ceremonies, drivers for VIPs, and 
firing details. Sometimes several events 
take place simultaneously, or a firing 
detail will be followed by an honor 
guard and a color ceremony in rapid 
succession. It requires some frantic 
head scratching to find enough Marines 
to go around. 

But there are compensations. In June 
Week, for example, the lucky individual 
who gets the field house traffic control 
post comes off duty loaded with loot on 
Graduation Day. His snappy salutes 
are worth a buck each as the newly 
commissioned ensigns depart the gradu- 
ation ceremony. 

A new man gets quite a bit of in- 
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doctrination when he reports to the 
Barracks for duty. Major Beckett per- 
sonally interviews each joinee and ex- 
plains the big picture. Lieutenant J. E. 
Hurley, the executive officer, and Ser- 
geant Major Charles P. Gain fill in the 
details. Just to make sure that the 
neophyte gets started on the right foot, 
an experienced NCO is assigned to 
show him around for a few days until 
the joinee is thoroughly squared away. 
By that time, he understands all that 
will be expected of him at Annapolis. 

The barracks’ routine runs smoothly, 
despite the constant demand of extra 
details. The command is divided into 
four sections. The Security Section, 
with 33 men, is the largest, and the 
only section which stands duty on a 
day-on, day-off basis. The MHead- 
quarters Section, the Supply Section, 
and the three-man Mess Section work 
a normal five-day week. But no one 
escapes the ceremonial details. When 
the occasion calls for more than a 
handful of men, Major Beckett or Lt. 
Hurley go along as the officer in charge. 
Sgt. Maj. Gain dons his blues regu- 
larly, as well. 

Civilian guards man the gates of the 
Naval Academy but the Marines are 
responsible for the security of the Naval 
Station, the U. S. Naval Radio Station, 
North Severn Village (the public hous- 
ing area for all of the Navy’s installa- 
tions around Annapolis) and for three 
special sentry posts on the Academy 
grounds. Full blues are the uniform 
of the day for the special sentry posts 
and the men assigned there are hand- 
picked. 

The main gate of the Naval Station 
is sometimes referred to as the “Goat 
Post.” The seemingly derogatory ap- 
pellation applies because the Naval 
Station main gate is also the home of 
Billy the XIV, mascot of the Navy 
football team. A few years ago, the 
Academy Athletic Department grew 
tired of having Billy chloroformed and 
kidnapped on the eve of traditional 
football games. They moved his pen 
behind the Main Gate sentry booth and 
made the Marines responsible for his 
safekeeping. It’s sometimes a smelly 
job but no traditional rival—not even 
the cadets of Army—have been able to 
get the Navy’s goat since. 

The motorized patrol which roams 
the Naval Station and North Severn 
Village functions as a_ small-town 
police force. Offenses by residents of 
the village are minor and usually in- 
volve traffic violations. The Marines 
never adopt the tough traffic-cop at- 
titude, but a two-mile variance above 
the 15-mph speed limit will get you 
a ticket just the same. 

The three special sentry posts at the 
Naval Academy are choice plums and 
eagerly sought after by the men in the 
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The Marines can fall out for a parade or color ceremony with only 
a few minutes’ notice. They have never fouled up a ceremonial detail 


The Marines keep a sharp eye on the Navy's athletic mascot during 


the football season. Pvt. R. Corrigan delivered Billy to his caretaker 
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The Marine sentry assigned to the Naval Museum guides visitors to 


points of interest. Pfc Jim Ward 


guards against pilferage of the displayed relics and answered a few questions for a student of history 


ANNAPOLIS (cont.) 


Security Section. One special sentry is 
stationed at the carriage entrance to the 
Superintendent’s Quarters, another 
walks a constant guard (during speci- 
fied hours) around the crypt of John 
Paul Jones, a third is on duty in the 
Academy Museum. 

The Marine on duty at the Super- 
intendent’s Quarters is considered to be 
a personal representative of Admiral 
Melson. He welcomes the admiral’s 
guests and sometimes escorts them into 
his quarters. He must be sharp to the 
“nth” degree and on his toes at all 
times but the hours make the post 
attractive. The watch begins at 1700 
during the week and at 1200 hours on 
Saturday and Sunday. It ends when- 
ever Admiral Melson decides to call it 
a day. Unless something special is go- 
ing on, the carriage entrance sentry is 
usually off duty by 2200. He can count 
on getting a full night’s sleep without 
being rousted out at midnight to stand 
the dogwatch, or called from his bed 
for an early morning four to eight. 

The crypt and museum sentries also 
have attractive hours. These posts are 
manned from 0900 until 1700 daily ex- re ae 
cept Sunday, when the watches start at Bei ooh 2 tt ES: a. le 


1130 and end at the usual time. The Naval Academy's cemetery is small and located just inside the 
The special orders for the crypt main gate. Marines can furnish a firing squad or a full burial detail 
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sentry read: . to provide an at- 
tendant at the final resting place of 
America’s first naval hero during the 
hours it is open to the public.” But 
the Marine on duty at the crypt is 
more than just an attendant. In fact, 
he is almost a walking encyclopedia on 
the founder of the United States Navy. 
Major Beckett makes sure that the 
Marines assigned to this post are fully 
prepared to answer the endless ques- 
tions asked by visitors to the crypt. 
Some of the questions would probably 
snow the old seadog, himself, but the 
Marines are never stumped for an 
answer. 

The museum sentry is primarily on 
duty to guard against pilfering of the 
priceless relics on display but he also 
finds himself answering questions con- 
cerning the historical significance of 
the various items and guiding visitors 
to points of interest. It would be im- 
possible, of course, for any person to 
know everything about all of the items 
contained in the Academy Museum, but 
the Marine sentries assigned there for 
duty try to learn as much as they 
can. Pfc James O. Ward, Jr., one of the 
museum sentries, made several daily 
trips to the repository on his own time, 
studying the general layout and learn- 
ing as much as he could about the in- 
dividual pieces of historical art. Then 
he asked to be assigned to the museum 
and was well prepared for the job when 
he got it. 

It is the task of Technical Sergeant 
Thomas P. McKinney to keep the off- 
duty section busy from 0800 until the 
watch changes at 1200 hours. Mac is 
the Training NCO for the Barracks and 
he works diligently to make sure that 
the Marine Corps’ training program 
isn’t slighted. There are classes every 
morning on weapons, small unit tactics, 
clothing and equipment, or any one of 
the several subjects prescribed by the 
current Marine Corps training order. 
McKinney also works in a period or 
two of close order drill, and schedules 
an hour of physical training just before 
liberty call sounds at 1400. 

If a man decides he’s too tired to 
make the usual liberty run into Balti- 
more (24 miles) or Washington (about 
35 miles) he can stick around the base 
and have just as good a time. The 
Naval Station is too small to support 
an Enlisted or Staff NCO club but the 
Navy goes all out to furnish a com- 
plete array of recreational facilities and 
gear in their stead. There’s a golf 
course, a handball court, several tennis 
courts and a gymnasium complete with 
weights and-exercise equipment for the 
athletically inclined; the station swim- 
ming pool is only a stone’s throw from 
the Marine Barracks and there are sail- 
boats, runabouts and other small craft 
for the aquatic-minded. There’s a well- 
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The Marine attend 


an undefeated team 
Technical Sergeant Lawrence K. McKinzie was the coach 


ant at the crypt of John Paul Jones is a walking 








in the intramural football 





encyclopedia concerning the life of the Navy's founder and first hero 


equipped hobby shop for the man who 
would rather be making things instead 
of building his muscles or bounding 
about on the Severn River. 

If he is more the spectator type, there 
is always some kind of athletic event 
going on at the Academy. All of the 
Navy’s competitive sports programs are 
free except the varsity football games. 

There are no housing problems at 
Annapolis. The single Marines live in 
a new barracks. The huge squadbays 


have been partitioned into four-man 
cubicles which afford a little more 
privacy and “homey” atmosphere. 
The married personnel can live just 
outside the Naval Station gate in 
North Severn Village or seek civilian 
housing in town. Most of the married 
men prefer the latter. A two-bedroom 
apartment in North Severn Village 
rents for about $75 per month, plus 
utilities. During (continued on page 94 ) 
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ESCAPE, 
EVADE, 
SURVIVE! 


The Cold Weather Training Center’s rugged 
12-day course teaches Marines how to survive 


if they should be marooned behind enemy lines 


Photos by 
by Jack Lewis Sgt. John A. Moore 





TAFF Sergeant Marvin T. 

Dowd was shaving a five- 

day growth of beard. Dowd, 

an operations sergeant with the 
Eleventh Marine Regiment at Camp 
Pendleton, had just finished the Eva- 
sion, Escape and Survival Course, a 
rigorous, 12-day school which is offered 
by the Marine Corps Cold Weather 
Training Center at Bridgeport, Calif. 

“T can’t say that I enjoyed any part 
of it,” he told us, “but now that it’s 
over, I can say that I’m glad I went 
through the course. After all, it could 
save my life one day.” 

This attitude, expressed by the ser- 
geant, is general among officers and 
enlisted personnel who undergo the 
training; few relish the assignment on 
arrival, but all realize its value upon 
completion. 

“It’s a tough course,” acknowledges 
Technical Sergeant John C. Sheridan, 
the noncommissioned officer in charge, 
who has been a Marine since 1946 and 
wears the Purple Heart for wounds re- 
ceived in Korea. “It’s made purposely 
tough, but it certainly isn’t as bad as 
it would be should these _ students 
sometime find themselves either prison- 
ers of war or marooned behind enemy 
lines.” 

Although men throughout the Ma- 
rine Corps are chosen to attend the 
course, the bulk of the students are 
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Marine pilots or flight personnel, since, 
logically, these individuals are more 
likely to find themselves shot down in 
enemy territory. Men and officers of 
the Ist Reconnaissance Battalion, First 
Marine Division, FMF, and of Force 
Troops’ Reconnaissance Company have 
filled portions of the quotas, in view of 
the fact that they are likely candidates 
for operations in enemy territory. 

Regular quotas are assigned by Fleet 
Marine Force, Atlantic, as well as West 
Coast elements, and students have ar- 
rived from as far away as Hawaii to 
attend the course. The trainees 
normally are flown to Reno, Nev., 
from their home installations, then 
transported the 97 miles to the Cold 
Weather Training Center by bus. 
Training begins immediately. 

Formerly, two pilots were assigned 
to oversee the instruction, but with the 
base operating under a revised Table 
of Organization, which has reduced its 
strength to approximately 199 men and 
17 officers, First Lieutenant Robert F. 
Eggers is now officer-in-charge. He was 
assigned from the First Marine Divi- 
sion in June and holds the title of 
Senior Instructor. 

The permanent staff of the school 
is made up of six noncommissioned 
officers, Technical Sergeant Sivert J. 
Raines, Staff Sergeants Robert L. 
Myers, Robert C. Middleton, Donald 
TURN PAGE 






Class members were given a refresher course in map reading prior 
to tackling the mountains barehanded in a six-day survival challenge 
















































Unwary survival students were ambushed by white-clad aggressors. 


Marine pilots and flight personnel comprise the bulk of the classes 
















































Aggressor forces were briefed on their roles in the six-day field 


problem. Most aggressors were volunteers drawn from other units 


ESCAPE (cont.) 


E. O’Keefe, Toby C. Estrella and Ser- 
geant John J. Hall. 

When aggressor forces are needed, 
they are drawn from other sections of 
the command. Most of the permanent 
personnel of the small detachment 
double in brass in this manner, trading 
the uniform of the day for camouflage 
utilities and moving out into the 
mountains. During the Winter, white, 
snow-blending uniforms are worn by 
the pseudo enemy force. 

According to Master Sergeant Claude 
A. Bilyeu, First Sergeant of the Train- 
ing Center, there is no shortage of 
volunteers for the frequent aggressor 
details. 

“The men seem to enjoy these as- 
signments,” he explained. “It gives 
them an opportunity to break away 
from the daily monotony of their regu- 
lar jobs.” Cooks, supplymen and quali- 
fied infantrymen may find themselves 
working shoulder to shoulder, proving 
that every Marine is familiar with 
tactics and firearms. 

Students undergo a 36-hour prisoner- 
of war compound exercise in what is 
referred to locally as ‘Barbed Wire 
City.”’ During the day and a half, the 
exercise is carried out realistically with 
continual interrogations being carried 
on to offer the students an idea of what 
real-life prisoners of World War II and 
the Korean hostilities underwent. 

“Each student who attends’ the 
course is told that he can quit at any 
time he feels it is too rough,” says Sgt. 









Marines removed a_ roast 
pig from their oven. They're e 
experts at living off the land 
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Raines, “but we haven't had a man 
give up yet.” 

In fact, when a platoon of reconnais- 
sance personnel from the First Marine 
Division had completed the course, 
their critique sheets commented that 
the prisoner-of-war exercise should be 
made harder, both physically and 
mentally, than it now is. These same 
individuals, however, were unanimous 
in stating that they felt it some of the 
best training they had ever received. 

Even in the POW compound there 
are opportunities for ingenuity. On 
one occasion, a man was missing—or 
was thought to be—from the enclosure; 
no matter how many counts were 
made, the compound was one man 
short. 

“We couldn't figure it out,’’ recalls 
Sgt. Estrella, “and we were starting to 
worry about the missing man. 

“The other students insisted that he 
was still in the compound, and it 
turned out that he was. As soon as the 









officer-in-charge had announced that 
they were starting a POW exercise, the 
man had slipped beneath a low stand 
holding the podium. He stayed there 
for eight hours before he finally came 
out.” 

When the exercise is ended, Lt. 
Eggers critiques the performances and 
briefs the students on their errors in 
survival as prisoners of war. In his 
following lecture on Survival Intelli- 
gence, emphasis is placed on the Code 
of Conduct for POWs. 

“You must educate and discipline 
yourselves,” the students are told. “We 
have given you the basic considera- 
tions; you must do the rest to condi- 
tion yourselves to survive with honor 
in the event you become a POW.” 

“This is probably the only course in 
the Marine Corps which teaches one 
to be a successful thief,” declared Pfc 
Robert A. Hanson, a battery fire con- 
trol section chief with the Eleventh 
Marines. 

This part of the course concerned 
means of stealing food, while trying to 
evade the enemy in his own country. 

During the school, some 16 hours are 
spent on fundamentals of survival, 
with the students being taught survival 
psychology, air recovery communica- 
tions and signals, use of the survival 
first aid kit, improvised clothing and 
equipment, procurement of food 
through the use of traps and snares, 
fishing or being able to recognize edible 
plants. Also included is instruction in 
improvised shelters, land navigation 
and a host of other subjects. 

“Survival psychology is not a lesson 
in psychology as it is taught in an edu- 
cational course of instruction,” the stu- 
dents are told. “It is, rather, a study 
of those mental obstacles that must be 
overcome in order to _ successfully 
survive.” 

The men and officers are instructed 
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to ‘Be prepared for the worst, remain 
calm, and know where you are going 
before you go. Always put yourself in 
the enemy’s shoes—what would he do? 
Make your plans in terms of what the 
enemy does.” 

Sgt. Raines, in lecturing on impro- 
visation of clothing and equipment, 
assures the class that “the most impor- 
tant piece of equipment that will be 
available to you will be your para- 
chute. Improvising is an old American 
custom, and is a basic essential to suc- 
cessful survival.” 

The students are taught to fashion 
shoes from strips of parachute harness 
or chute packs. The cloth, they are in- 
structed, can be utilized for making 
complete suits of clothing, gloves, 
sleeping bags, hammocks and shelters. 
Means of weaving fishing nets from 
shroud lines, fish hooks from bone, 
ration openers and parachute hardware 
are illustrated. 

Set. Hall, the junior instructor with 
the section, but an expert nonetheless, 
illustrates types of traps and snares, 
which can be fashioned from parachute 
lines and the materials of nature at 
hand, and instructs the group in primi- 
tive fishing techniques. 

“He told us we could catch a trout 
by sticking a hand in the water and 
tickling the ffish’s belly,’ recalled 
Second Lieutenant “J” “P” Sullivan, a 
native of El Paso, Texas, and a heli- 
copter pilot with HMR(C) 363, who 
came from the East Coast to attend 


A couple of aggressors occupied a roadblock on a 
trail they considered likely to be traveled during 
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the course. “Then to prove it, he 
showed how it was done. 

“IT didn’t think I’d have the patience 
to stand up to my knees in ice water, 
waiting for a fish, but I found it wasn’t 
so bad, when I got hungry enough.” 

SSgt. Myers, during field trips, points 
out to the would-be survivors the types 
of plants which may be utilized as 
food. This includes such normally ac- 
cepted items as wild onions and water- 
cress and the less likely ones such as 
aspen bark and leaves, the bark and 
leaves of dwarf willows, pine nuts, 
dandelions, clover, and elephant grass. 


an evasion problem. Captured students were forced 
to backtrack and look for a better route of escape 
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The students are taught means of tell- 
ing edible mushrooms from poisonous 
varieties and even what plants can be 
used for medicinal purposes. 

“The area used to abound in porcu- 
pines,” declares Sgt. Sheridan, “but. 
nowadays there seems to be a decided 
shortage of them.” 

More than 750 men and officers have 
undergone the course since it was 
founded in July, 1957; most of them 
have found that the spiny animals are 
easily trapped and are highly edible. 
This may account for the shortage. 

The climax of the entire course 
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A warming tent served as headquarters for the enemy force. Those 
lessons learned in Korea were taught Escape and Survival students 
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ESCAPE (cont.) 


comes when the lessons are put to 
practical application in the form of a 
121-hour field exercise. 

The field problem is divided into two 
sections; the first 81 hours are utilized 
for survival application, while the final 
segment is devoted to application of 
evasion techniques against the Train- 
ing Center’s aggressor force. 

“During this period, literally working 
day and night to survive and evade, 
the students will cover anywhere from 
25 to 50 miles,’ according to Sgt. 
Sheridan. 

Each man is issued a one-day sur- 
vival ration for the six-day problem. 
In addition, he receives a parachute, 
shroud lines, poncho, knife, fish hooks, 
needles, survival ax and maps. The 
students are divided into teams of two 
or three men, depending upon the size 
of the class. Each team is allowed a 
compass. 

In the initial phase, individual teams 
are sent out on compass marches from 
the school site to a static camp, where 
they remain for two days, constructing 
shelters, equipment and fires, and set- 
ting traps and snares. On the morning 
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Escape and Survival course student propped his self-contrived 
packboard against his parachute shelter while he took a break 
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of the third day, they are required to 
navigate cross-country by teams to a 
designated bivouac area, where they 
spend more time in survival techniques. 

“There is no limit to how far they 
can go to procure food,” declares Sgt. 
Estrella. “We have had men foraging 
as far as 10 miles from the designated 
bivouac area.” 

On the morning of the fourth day, 
the teams move to another bivouac 
area, still seeking food and water. 

On the evening of this fourth day, 
the students are given an administra- 
tive briefing for the evasion exercise. 
Explained are requirements to evade 
successfully over rugged, unfamiliar 
terrain during both daylight and dark- 
ness, reaching a check point for which 
they have been given the coordinates. 
Each team is given a different route to 
follow. 

Upon reaching the check point, the 
teams make contact with “partisans,” 
also drawn from Training Center per- 
sonnel and dressed in civilian attire for 
their roles. The students must practice 
proper techniques of barter or other- 
wise dealing with them, gaining infor- 
mation on routes which are _ not 


patrolled by aggressors as well as other 
pertinent information. 
The problem is made doubly difficult 


In role of partisan, instructor condu 
a bartering session with evasion student 


in this phase in the fact that the pseudo 
partisans are men of the command, 
who speak a foreign language and use 
only the strange tongue in playing their 
temporary roles. : 

Most frequently utilized for the par- 
tisan parts are Sergeant William C. 
Trout, a member of the base mainte- 
nance section, who speaks fluent 
German; Sergeant Edmundo H. Al- 
villar, and Corporal Daniel Flores, both 
of whom speak Spanish. Alvillar is a 
driver for motor transport, while Flores 
is assigned to maintenance. 

Until released from active duty re- 
cently, other perennial partisans were 
Corporal John L. Seeley, a native of 
Australia, who had traveled widely in 
Europe and was master of several 
languages, and Pfc Ernst W. Fleck, 
who had enlisted shortly after arriving 
from his native Germany. 

In the event of capture by aggressors 
and a decision that the student has not 
been practicing proper evasion techni- 
ques, he is returned to a designated 
point from which he again starts evad- 
ing. 

Appearing on the maps furnished the 
evaders are such place names as White 
Mountain, Wolf Creek, Cloudburst 
Creek, Sardine Meadows, Aspen Bowl, 
Grouse Meadows and Lost Cannon. 
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SSgt. Red Erdtsieck (L) and TSgt. Bobby J. Patterson employed the 





survival technique of using their parachute shroud lines for fish nets 


“It is doubtful whether there is a 
better area anywhere in the West for 
the type of training which we are con- 
ducting here,’ declares Major Curtis 
A. James, plans and training officer for 
the Training Center. ‘The locality 
offers almost every type of terrain in 
which a downed pilot could possibly 
find himself.” 

Lost Cannon, although high in the 
Sierra Nevada range, is a_ veritable 
swamp which most of the evaders are 
required to cross. According to legend, 
the bog received its name following 
the passage of General Fremont 
through the area in his conquest for 
California. The snow was so deep dur- 
ing the Winter months that his men 
found it impossible to transport a 
cannon across it, and the weapon was 
buried in a drift. 

The following Spring, the general 
sent a party back to recover the 
cannon, but its weight had carried it 
out of sight in the swamp and it never 
was recovered. 

During the evasion exercise, four 
members of the training staff are on 
a non-tactical basis and keep a close 
check on the students’ activities. A 
Navy hospitalman and ambulance are 
always in close proximity for any 
emergency. 

Second Lieutenant Eric R. Krask, a 
pilot with VMF 235, who came from 
the Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Sta- 
tion, Beaufort, S. C., to attend the 


course, told of attempting to cross the 
Lost Cannon swamp during the night. 
“It took me three hours to move a 
half mile, and nearly seven hours to 
make three miles in the darkness. 
“The only thing good about that 
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A class of E and E students, weighted down by their survival gear 


swamp was that I was able to catch 
enough frogs to have a frog leg feast,” 
he added. “It was the first feed I'd had 
in two days.” 

Students look as though they have 
undergone a major campaign by the 
time they come in from the hills, carry- 
ing their packs manufactured from 
native woods and parachute straps on 
their backs, but there is a major reward 
awaiting them following the critique of 
the course. They are rushed to the base 
mess hall where a traditional meal of 
steak and eggs awaits them. 

One Marine pilot lost some 25 
pounds during the six-day field prob- 
lem, but following the meal, declared 
it was a blessing. He had been over- 
weight and had been in danger of being 
grounded. No other reducing measures 
had been effective until he had volun- 
teered for the school. 

By the time the problem is secured, 
the students usually have come to 
realize the wisdom of the advice offered 
by Sgt. Raines in his earlier lectures. 

“Remember, use your initiative. Im- 
provise from the materials at hand, 
natural or otherwise. Use ingenuity. 
Your ability to do the most, and the 
best with what you have, will enable 
you to be successful in most any sur- 
vival situation.” 

Also brought to full realization dur- 
ing the 12 days at the Marine Corps 
Cold Weather Training Center is the 
motto of the Evasion, Escape and 
Survival Course: “We replace fear of 
the Unknown with respect for the 
Known!” END 





and packboards, completed a six-day maneuver in the Sierra Nevadas 
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Canadian and U. S. Marine Reservists joined forces to 


“save” our Naval Air Station at Grosse Ile, Michigan 





Troop commanders studied an 
overlay prior to the exercise 
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fantry Battalion, USMCR, 

of Detroit, Mich., and the 
Essex and Kent Scottish Reserve Bat- 
talion, of Windsor, Canada, joined 
forces to conduct a realistic, air-sup- 
ported exercise called “Bob-Lo.” Had 
it not been for prior warning by the 
press, TV and radio, the good citizens 
of Detroit and Windsor might have run 
for their cellars. The maneuver came 
that close to duplicating the “real 
thing.” 

It started with a grim communique 
which said: 

“. .. it is anticipated that the 
‘enemy’ will attempt the capture of the 
Detroit-Windsor area. To that end, 
they delivered an atomic bomb on the 
greater Detroit area 48 hours ago. The 
bomb, although not very large, caused 
a great deal of damage and panic 


i ZAST OCTOBER, the 5th In- 


Most of the Canadian Reservists had never worked 
with helicopters before. They got a special briefing 


among the civilian population... . 

“The Commanding General, 1st Prov. 
Inf. Div., has decided . . . to defend 
Grosse Ile Naval Air Station and the 
western banks of the Detroit River with 
the Third Regiment (composed of the 
5th Infantry Battalion, USMCR, and 
the Essex-Kent Scottish Battalion, 
RCAR). Intelligence reports have come 
in with information of enemy move- 
ments on Bob-Lo Island, an abandoned 
amusement park, situated in the De- 
troit River between Grosse Ile and 
the mainland to the east... On 18 
October, aerial photographs disclosed 
the presence of rubber boats on the 
eastern shore of Bob-Lo, giving the 
enemy the capability of crossing the 
Detroit River to harass and destroy our 
installation at Grosse Ile.” 

That was the BiG picture; some- 
thing for the boys with the overlays 


by R. D. Lyons 


to worry about. 

On the working level, it simply meant 
that some grimy footsloggers were go- 
ing to have to make a landing on Bob- 
Lo and kick hell out of the Aggressors. 
According to the script, the 5th Infantry 
Battalion and Essex-Kents were to be 
the good guys, while the 8th Infantry 
Battalion, USMCR, of Toledo, Ohio, 
were to be the meanies. 

When the Essex-Kent and 5th Bat- 
talion arrived at Grosse Ile, their jump- 
ing-off point, they got a wonderful sur- 
prise. Many, being veterans of World 
War II and Korea, could look forward 
to the same old routine; lug your gear 
aboard ship, rendezvous, over the side, 
into the landing craft, wade ashore, and 
crawl up on the beach under heavy 
fire. 

But this is not the way it’s done 
today. The troops learned, after a few 
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The Canadian troops made a dry run in an HR2S 
helicopter the day before the exercise on Bob-Lo 
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BOB-LO (cont.) 

















Marine Reservists ‘'hit the beach" on Bob-Lo Island after a 
quick trip from the Naval Air Station at Grosse Ile, Mich. 
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Only 20 seconds were needed for the Canadian and American Marine assault troops charged over an 
troops to unload and swing into action embankment, side by side, to hit the aggressors on their flank 
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Canadians were from the famous Essex 
and Kent Scottish Reserve Bn., Windsor 


oe 


Reservists from the 5th Inf. Bn., Detroit, Mich., formed part of the 


assault troops. They took the left flank; Canadians were on the right 


dry runs, that all they had to do was 
climb aboard a limousine-type HR2S 
helicopter, strap in, and say to the 
driver, “Drop us off at Bob-Lo—and 
make it snappy.” They call it vertical 
envelopment, and it’s one of the Ma- 
rine Corps’ slickest maneuvers. 

Within minutes, the warriors were 
hopping out of their fan-tailed chariots, 
ready to do battle with the sneaky 
Aggressors who were hiding behind 
trees at the island’s other end. 

As soon as the assault troops hit the 
deck, they grouped, then took off to 
sniff out the Aggressors. On the right 
were the Canadians, led by Lieutenant 
Colonel K. S. Kersey, C. D., officer 


commanding; the 5th Battalion, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel W. J. 
Weinstein, USMCR, was on the left. 
Overhead, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
Wood’s Reserve aviators from Grosse 
Ile were circling like hungry hawks. The 
trick was for the assault troops to 
advance, fight off a counter-attack, and 
eventually overrun Lieutenant Colonel 
C. P. Didier’s Aggressors. 

They whomped ’em real good... 

Maybe it was the ’copter ride that 
fired up the assault troops, or perhaps 
the two proud outfits were trying to 
outdo each other. At any rate, they 
lost no time in getting their show on 
the road. 


An aggressor, from the 8th Infantry Bn., Toledo, Ohio, set up 
shop behind a tree while waiting for assault troops to appear 
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BOB-LO (cont.) 


The choppers carried 25 troops each, 
and they had to make several round 
trips between Grosse Ile and Bob-Lo. 
It was a hurry-up-and-go routine. As 
soon as a helicopter’s wheels touched 
the island, the front hatch flew open 
and the troops popped out. There was 
no time for a polite “S’cuse me,” or 
“Sorry, buddy, I didn’t mean to run up 
your back.” You either moved fast or 
got stomped.’ This was understandable 
because it was only a short bus stop. 
Twenty seconds after touching down, 
the helicopters were up again. 

Bob-Lo was a swell place to hold 
a maneuver. It had everything 
military strategists need, plus a few 
extras. The rocky beaches and cliffs 


were perfect for barking the shins and 
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The aggressors, who were defending the south end of the island, had 


their machine guns zeroed long before the assault troops showed up 


ressors gained fire superiority at on 
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e point and launched a 


stiff counterattack. But it was no use; they eventually lost the battle 
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Corpsmen from the Essex and Kent Scottish Reserv 
highly efficient. Battlefield ‘'casualties'’ received on-the-spot treatment 





scratching the hands. The prickly 
bushes and undergrowth were just right, 
too. They did their part in holding up 
the troops and tearing at their dunga- 
rees. A couple of strategically placed 
fences also added to the problem by 
blocking the advance. Although they 
would never, never, do it in wartime, 
the troops called time out and filed 
through the gates. This deviation from 
the real ‘‘mean it” kind of warfare was 
written off as an “administrative 
passage.” 

But the real crusher came when the 
troops bounded from behind their trees 
and ran smack into something you 
don’t often find on a battlefield. Some- 
one had left an amusement park on 
Bob-Lo, complete with thrill rides, fun 
houses and gedunk stands. It was a 
clever booby trap... . 

As in all critiques, the troops 
should get chewed out first. You’re not 
supposed to pat ’em on the head until 
the very last. And that’s the way it 
was at Bob-Lo. 

The umpires pointed out that some 
of the assault forces bunched up, and 
when they did, they were counted dead. 
A few combatants stood up to get a 
better look-see, and an umpire, with a 
tear in his eye, allowed as how they 
had copped one right between the horns. 
Another beaver, real eager, found he 
could crawl faster with his. stern 
sticking up. A corpsman guessed he 
“would’ve got the Purple Heart, but 
it'd be embarrassing to tell about it.” 

Then there was the dead-eye who 
fired from the hip. He cranked off two 
wild shots, they figure, before he got 
his. 

Actually, the criticisms were mild. 
Everyone agreed that it was an out- 
standing exercise, overall, and it was 
conducted with professional skill and 
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Brig. Gen. Walter Churchill, former CO of the 8th Bn., met 
two of his enlistees: TSgt. R. Benson and Capt. R. LaBine 
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When the American-Canadian assault force finally overwhelmed 
the aggressors, they scooped up a handful of wary "prisoners" 














In Summer, Bob-Lo entertains thousands with its full-rigged amusement 
park. The troops showed up too late; all the thrill rides were closed 


The real crusher came when the 
troops ran smack into something 


you don’t often find on a battlefield 
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As the sign says, it's ‘weird’ when you find 
a "pretzel ride’ in the midst of a battlefield 


BOB-LO (cont.) 


precision. Lieutenant Colonel F. H. 
Scantling, Inspector-Instructor of the 
5th Infantry Battalion—and chief um- 
pire for the maneuver—was impressed 
by the way the American and Canadian 
troops worked together. 

Lt. Col. Weinstein was pleased with 
the 5th Battalion’s performance. “Some 
of them were green,” he said, “but they 
were enthusiastic and willing.’’ That, to 
any commander, is half the battle. 

Some of the Canadian troops were 
green, too, since they had never worked 
with helicopters before. But ridin’ 
beats walkin’ and they caught on fast. 
Probably one of the day’s greatest com- 
pliments came from Captain Lou 
Schwindt, a dedicated helicopter pilot 
from HMR(M) 461-MAG 26. He 
could have been speaking for everyone 
when he said: “If we hadn’t been told 
those troops were Reservists, instead 
of Regulars, we never’ would have 
known the difference.” 

The Canadians, who take to the 
woods like one of our DUKWs to water, 
had a jolly time on Bob-Lo. As their 
history reveals, they are no slouches 
when it comes to bashing an enemy. 
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Some imaginative troops quickly converted a 
doodle-bug into a platoon of formidable tanks 





During World War II, while the 
Marines were tied up with some busi- 
ness in the Pacific, the Essex Scottish 
Regiment, as part of the Second Cana- 
dian Division, was having at it with 
Hitler’s boys at Dieppe. Out of a 
force of 553 from the regiment who 
took part in the raid, only 51 returned 
to their base in England. With them, 
it was a case of do or die. 

Following that action, there was a 
tremendous task of reorganizing the 
wartime regiment which subsequently 
landed in France on July 5, 1944, one 
month after D-Day. 

The regiment fought through many 
of the important battles in northwest 
Europe, including those in France, Hol- 
land and Germany. 

In 1954, the Essex Scottish and the 
Kent Regiment, of Chatham, were com- 
bined, and since then the unit has been 
known as the Essex and Kent Scottish. 
It has maintained a unique record of 
achievement and international relation- 
ship which has helped make it one 
of the most outstanding militia regi- 
ments in Canada. 

October 19, 1958, was an important 
day. 

It was the day a combined force of 
Canadian and U.S. Marine Reservists 
“saved” Grosse Ile. END 
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Weary Canadians, with built-in seats, informal critique when 
the exercise was completed. Their consensus: ''A jolly good show." 


or 


Major Al Thomas (kneeling) was an umpire during skill of the American and Canadian Reservists. As 
the problem. He was impressed by the professional a result, Exercise Bob-Lo was rated "outstanding" 





the Great 
- Bazookanik 


The story-behind-the-story of how the Marines launched their 





own, unofficial missile program in the race for the moon 
by Vance Bristow 


HE CORPS has done it again. ‘ 
They’ve pulled off another 


“first.” The Corps has shot 





the moon. 

To set the story straight, and to pre- 
vent the inevitable squad bay fracas 
that will develop on a dreary stay-in- 
doors evening, it must be here recorded 
that the U.S. Marine Corps, as such, 
did not officially sanction this historic 
achievement, nor did the U.S. Missile 
Program. It was, however, a group of 
NCOs within the Corps, working now 
individually, now collectively, who, in 
their spare time, at no cost whatsoever 
to the taxpayers, gathered the data, 
built and launched the first—and last— 
successful rocket to the moon. 

The entire process (research, et al) 
took a long time, of course. In fact, 
almost an entire evening. The plan, 
design, and research data had boiled 
itself from a mere idea to a working 
plan in nearly an hour’s time within 
the cool, calculating brain of one 
Master Gunnery Sergeant Montrose P. 
Pfieffer. 

Great credit is due Set. Pfieffer, for 
although Marines have long been 
known as riflemen par excellence, they 
have admittedly lagged in scientific 
achievement. Squirrel shooters, out- 
doorsmen, cowboys, he-men and the 
like naturally gravitate toward the 
Corps; but lads with scientific bent 
seem to have strayed elsewhere. 

Then along came Pfieffer. 

Without frills, without fuss, without 
budget, without fuss budget, this 
hatchet-faced sergeant performed what 
experts said would take 10 years. He, 
along with a handful of moon-struck 
pioneers, shot the moon. 
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The moon-shooting idea struck Sgt. 
Pfieffer severely about the head and 
shoulders one evening around 1800 as 
he readied himself for a night’s frivol- 
ity. While leaning on the 3.2 bar at 
the local Staff NCO Club, a snappy 
young waitress casually remarked: 
“Yer lookin’ moon-eyed arreddy yet, 
Sarge, and it ain’t even dark out yet, 
arreddy.” 

“The moon,” he 
murmured beneath his breath. 
not?” 

The plan began to formulate in his 
mind. He ordered a case of refreshing, 
stimulating, beverage and retired to a 
quiet corner by the juke box. He began 
to examine the possibility of shooting a 
rocket to the moon! He inserted a 
nickel in the juke box and played 
“Moon Over Miami.” 

Pfieffer examined this great under- 
taking from all angles. First, the cost. 
Prohibitive, of course. It obviously 
must be a do-it-yourself project. His 
knowledge of rockets was limited, but 
he could utilize the things he knew 
about, the things with which he was 
most familiar. He inserted a dime and 
played “Shine on Harvest Moon” and 
“Sail Along Silvery Moon.” That’s 
when he decided to model his Moon- 
Rocket after the 3.5 Rocket Launcher 
(commonly called the Bazooka) yet 
build it big enough to shoot the 200,000 
miles to the moon. He then played 
“Moonlight Bay,” “I See the Moon, the 


is said to have 
“Why 
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Moon Sees Me” and that old western 
favorite, “That Great Big Hunka Green 
Cheese in the Sky.” 

Material and the construction of the 
rocket itself were mere trivia he could 
leave to his Brain Trust. The impor- 
tant thing was that the groundwork 
had been laid and he knew how to pull 
off the Big Shoot. 

The time was now 1815 hours. 

He quickly summoned around him 
a corps of tough, hardened professional 
assistants who fell quickly to the task 
of emptying the many beer cans neces- 
sary to formulate the Great Rocket 
Launcher. These cans would then be 
flattened and riveted together in order 
to build the metal superstructure. 
(Refer to Pfieffer’s Working Drawing). 
Master Sergeant Crawford E. Gunbeldt, 
a natural leader, immediately took over 
as Production Chief, since he was a 3.5 
rocket man of the Old School and 
therefore qualified to supervise con- 
struction. Top Soldier Billy Joe White- 
fern, Ordnance, retired to the Hobby 
Shop to begin building the ammo. 
Gunny Sergeant Decker LaGrange 
Hempstead withdrew to secure a detail 
of privates and Pfcs. Staff Sergeant 
Stanton J. Nutbush began classes in 
nomenclature, care and cleaning. Staff 
Sergeant Lucy Ann St. Cyr, WM, 
raided the girls’ barracks for the 
mirrors to be used as reflectors in the 
Great Sight and First Sergeant Mag- 
num M. Margerine, a defrocked mem- 
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ber of the College of Optometrists, 
assembled the lens. 

In no time flat the tin can detail had 
emptied all beer cans within a mile and 
a quarter radius, flattened them and 
rolled them, piece by piece, can by can, 
into the Huge Barrel of the Great 
Rocket Launcher which was an exact 
duplicate of the 3.5 launcher except 
that it was 1000 yards long. 

The secret was in the Great Rocket 
itself. It was a small (ton and a half) 
missile which contained a charge of 


Chinese firecracker powder, Roman 
Candle propellant, and White Light- 
ning. 

Two hundred extra-duty Marines 


carried the Great Launcher to its Great 
Launching Pad—5,000 mattresses laid 
end to end on the rolling hills in the 
secluded southeast corner of the base, 
fronting the sea, and some 50 miles 
from Mainside. Fourscore and 10 
honor-graduate privates of Parris Is- 
land gingerly carried the six Great 
Rockets. A chorus of 401 Women 
Marines softly chanted “The Marines’ 
Hymn” as the Great Launcher was set 
in position and the Great Rockets 
readied. Seventy-six trained Marines 
swabbed the Great Bore and applied 
the lubriplate. The Great Electrical 
System was hooked up, the Great 
Sights were set on the convenient full 
moon, and promptly at midnight the 
First Great Rocket, dubbed Bazooka- 
nik 1, was standing at ready. 

TURN PAGE 
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Misfire due to old ammo. (It was the first round 
made by Sgt. Whitefern. 
BAZOOKANIK Il BAZOOKANIK Ill BAZCOKANIK IV 
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This rocket finally fell in the Peruvian Got a piece of it but windage needs 
jungle, and its nose cone was wor- 
shipped by the natives. 


BAZOOKANIK V 


} Too much right and too high. 
correcting. 


BAZOOKANIK VI 





Still too high, but lined up vertically. 
Three clicks lower elevation should do 
it. It has to, there’s only one round left. 


No more moon. Another Marine Corps 

first (Friends of Pvt. Pfieffer may write 

him for the next 99 years at the U.S. 
Naval Prison). 


END 
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Two O’clock Tour 
by Jack Goodall 


hie captain awakened at the first tap on the door. 

“All right, ’'m awake now. Thank you.” 

He sat on the edge of the bunk and let the cold air, 
knifing through the open window, cut away the last 
vestige of sleep. Unconsciously his hand rested on the 
long, white, shrapnel scar on his leg. 

A far cry from the old days, he thought. Now he felt 
a little sorry for himself when he pulled an Officer Of The 
Day tour at a nice, safe naval station. And felt sorrier 
for himself when the time came to leave his warm bed to 
make his late night, or early morning tours of inspection. 
A man could certainly go soft in the monotony of easy, 
peacetime duty. The thought worried him. 

As he made his way to the guardroom, he added 
another worry—Technical Sergeant Whitecomb; ex-ser- 
geant major, one-time holder of acombat-earned commis- 
sion, now the newly assigned Training NCO for a guard 
outfit. The officer had taken immediate steps to have 
Whitecomb assigned to him as Commander of the Guard, 
after one of the lieutenants had ventured the opinion that 
the big NCO had doped off on his previous watch. 

Whitecomb was the first to greet “him as he entered the 
guardroom. “Good morning, Sir,” he said. “I poured 
your coffee when the supernumerary went up to call 
you.” 

“Thanks, Whitey,” the captain said, and he flinched 
inwardly at his use of the nickname. It’s hard to change 
habit—even if ranks and circumstances do change. 

The noncom did not seem to notice the familiarity. 
“IT made the rounds about an hour ago, Captain,” Whitey 
said. “The only thing | found wrong is the weather. It’s 
cold.” 

“Doesn't compare with the Chosin, does it?” 

“No, Sir, and for that I'm thankful. But maybe we 
were a little better conditioned for things then. Maybe a 
man needs a war to keep his mind off the little gripes and 
the petty griefs.” 

The captain knew Whitecomb was confessing his 
troubles. The reason for his reduction, and for past be- 
havior. He knew, too, the value of the big NCO when 
he wished to exert his endless fund of military talent. 
Perhaps that was the secret; get him interested, give him 
plenty of work and responsibility. 


The captain finished his coffee. “Ill inspect the brig 
first,” he told the Corporal of the Guard. “Then Ill visit 
the sentries.” 

Whitecomb followed him to the small barracks brig. 
Aside from the sentry, there was but one occupant. He 
was awake and fully dressed. He got to his feet as the 
officer and NCO approached, and stood at rigid attention. 

The captain studied the young, sullen face for a 
moment. “At ease, Jacobs. Come over here where I can 
talk to you.” 

The young Marine obeyed. He stopped at the cell 
door, again assuming a position of rigid attention, and 
carefully looked over the officer’s shoulder. 





“You'll be out of here in two more days, Jacobs,” said 
the captain. “I hope you’ve learned that the NCOs mean 
what they say when they give you an order. If you have 
learned, Ill ask the CO to let me put you back on Motor 
Patrol.” 

The youngster looked directly at the officer for the first 
time. He was trying valiantly to keep his face from 
breaking up, and to keep his voice steady. “But Sir, the 
Motor Patrol is a good job, and | goofed, and | shot off 
my mouth .. . I don’t rate it.” 

“You're learning, son,” the captain said quietly. “Be- 
fore you got yourself in here, you were the best driver 
on the guard. You did a good job of that; now just do a 
TURN PAGE 
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good job all the rest of the way and you'll be a good 
Marine.” 

The captain thought he heard a murmur, “Soft, getting 
real soft.” He swung around in annoyance. “What was 
that, Sergeant?” 

Whitecomb’s eyes mocked him. He said softly, “I 
meant the boy, of course, Captain. Who else would I be 
talking about?” 

The captain knew he was being kidded, but it was a 
comradely, understanding kidding, far removed from 
insolence. 

“Whitey,” he said, “you have just inherited your first 
problem. Keep that kid out of trouble.” 

“Pll do that, Captain,” came the answer. “And I'll 
even do more. I’m going to set him a good example. 
Good night, Sir.” 

The captain headed the OD’s vehicle over the ramp 
leading to the main gate. A sergeant was assigned to the 
gate at all times; alone at night, and with one or more 
sentries during the daily traffic rush. Peering ahead, the 
OD could see a vehicle blocking the gate. The headlights 
were glaring when they should have been dimmed. He 
stepped on the gas. 

A portly, red-faced civilian was facing the calmly 
listening sergeant. The civilian was very loud, and more 
than a little drunk. 

“You call the admiral,” he shouted. “If I want to go 
in here I go, see?” 

“IT told you, Sir,” the sergeant explained patiently, 
“the Officers’ Club closed hours ago. I can’t allow you 
aboard. It doesn’t make any difference who you know.” 

The captain interrupted. “Excuse me, Sir,” he said to 
the civilian. “I am the Officer of the Day at this station. 
The sergeant is carrying out his orders. He can’t allow 
you through the gate at this time of night, nor can I. If 
you have business here, I suggest you come _ back 
tomorrow.” 

The civilian gave his opinion of orders, and his opinion 
of sergeants, and his opinion of officers. Finally he gave 
his profane opinion of the Marine Corps. 

The captain felt a warning twitch of his shoulder 
muscles—he entertained a deep desire to slap some sense 
into the drunken loudmouth. He repressed the urge and 
glanced at the sergeant who was nonchalantly tapping a 
light switch. The light switch flashed the gate tower light 
on and off. 

The officer turned back to the civilian and he let his 
voice harden; let the man feel a little of the temper that 
stirred him. “Mister, I advise you to get in that can and 
get out of here. Beat it! And I mean, now!” 

The hardness had the desired effect. The man hesi- 
tated a moment, then climbed into the big sedan, spun 
the wheels into reverse, swung the car around in a savage 
skid, then roared off toward the crossroad two blocks 
away. 

The captain turned to speak to the expectant-looking 
sergeant, but he was silenced by the sudden howl of a 
siren and the glare of red lights from the direction of the 
crossroad. 

“That would be Officer McCoy,” said the sergeant, 
“making his first arrest of the night, no doubt. A fine 
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man, McCoy, and an ex-Marine, Sir. Stops by for coffee 
several times during a tour.” 

The captain glanced up at the tower light and back at 
the sergeant. He decided not to pursue any inquiries. 

The vehicle glided along the deserted, industrial 
streets, then turned toward the most isolated sentry post. 
The post was tucked away in one corner of the station, 
and it consisted of an area containing a lumber yard and 
salvage dump. Not wanting to risk a puncture, the officer 
left his vehicle and started for the sentry booth on foot. 
His trained eyes caught the brief flurry of skirts as a 
figure scuttled away from the opposite side of the fence. 

The sentry saluted stiffly. ““Good morning, Sir. Private 
First Class Paloni reports Post Number Eight all secure, 
Sir.” 

The captain asked the nervous boy for his Special 
Orders, then asked him for the location of the fire alarm 
boxes on his post. The answers were correct, but the 
officer was not pleased. He had noticed the neatly 
wrapped cake and sandwich in the sentry booth. 

“It gets pretty lonely out here, doesn’t it, Paloni?” 

“Well, yes, Sir. . . but it isn’t a bad duty post, Sir.” 

“It could be, Paloni; if you don’t stay lonely. You had 
better spend more time out of this booth, and around the 
other boundaries of this post. It’s a real fire hazard; that’s 
why you're out here.” 





“Aye, aye, Sir. I will, Sir. It’s just that...1... it’s 
just that she...” 

“That will be all,” the officer said sharply. “Just re- 
member that a newly married man has more reason to 
stay on the ball than anyone else.” 

Back in the OD’s warm vehicle he mused over the 
incident, thinking about the young slip of a girl coming 
through the worst part of town, in the small hours of the 
morning, to steal a moment with her guy. And to bring 
him food. 

Post Number Nine was located on the waterfront and 
guarded the finger piers where the small craft tied up. 
As the officer drove up to the sentry booth, he saw the 
sentry hurrying from the piers. When the officer ap- 
proached, the sentry saluted awkwardly, but he could not 
make a coherent report. 

The captain led the sentry to the lighted area. He was 
very young; one of the recently joined recruits. He was 
also soaking wet and his chattering teeth prevented him 
from speaking plainly. 

“Send a relief to Post Number Nine, and bring some 
blankets,” the captain directed over the sentry booth 
phone. 
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A few minutes later the relief arrived, and the wet, 
shaking recruit was bundled into the OD’s heated vehicle. 
After arrival at the guardroom and a steaming cup of 
coffee, he regained vocal control. 

“All right now; tell me about it!” the captain ordered. 

“Well, Sir, it was all my own fault, Sir. The orders say 
to check the boats and to retie any of them if they work 
loose and start banging around. One of them slipped its 
stern line and I was trying to tie the boat in close to the 
pier. I guess a swell or something hit it and pulled me 
into the water.” 

“How long ago did this happen?” 

“About an hour ago, Sir. Just after the Commander of 
the Guard inspected.” 

“Why didn’t you call the guardhouse? Don’t you know 
the Corporal of the Guard is to be notified of any 
emergency?” 

“Yes, Sir. But there wasn’t any emergency, Sir. I got 
the boat tied up.” 

“Didn't it occur to you to call for a relief?” 

“No, Sir. You see ... my brother. He was in Korea, 


and he told me a lot of things. He hated duty dodgers, 
and I figured when I fell in the water it was my own 
fault, and nobody should have to do my watch because | 
was dumb.” 

The captain turned to find Whitecomb at his side. The 
big NCO was regarding the young recruit with an indul- 
gent expression. 

Drawing him aside, the captain murmured, “Soft. 
Going soft, Whitey?” 

“Going back to work, Captain,” came the unabashed 
answer. ‘“There’s some mighty fine material here.” 

Returning to the OD’s room, the captain reviewed the 
incidents of his tour. No objectives had been taken. No 
lives had been gambled on the strength of quick deci- 
sions. No derring-do. No heroics. Just peacetime duty, 
but somewhere there seemed to be a sense of accomplish- 
ment. 

Opening the OD’s Log, he made an entry. 
0200-0300—lInspected station and sentries. 


Routine—Nothing unusual to report. 


Invitation to Knowledge 


by MSgt. Edward W. Humphries 


=— individual in the Marine Corps, Regular 
or Reserve, can obtain his desired goal in education 
and military proficiency simply by stepping into his 
training aids library or visiting his unit education 
office. 

The cost? 

Initiative, a little effort and an ambition to ad- 
vance and succeed in his military field or, in the 
‘ase of the Reservist, his civilian profession. 

Most units have available a complete training aids 
library; yet, its volumes of instructional material 
are put to very little use by most personnel. Mili- 
tary-wise, an individual can increase his knowledge 
of military subjects and promote his proficiency to 
an outstanding degree simply by checking out ap- 
propriate manuals pertinent to his particular field 
and putting in a few hours a week studying. 

If this were done, promotion exams would be 
conquered much more easily; normal duties carried 
out with greater confidence. 

In the military field again, to augment the ma- 
terial made available by libraries and training 
personnel, the individual Marine also has a wealth 
of knowledge available to him through the profes- 
sional courses of instruction offered by the Marine 
Corps Institute. Practically every Military Occupa- 
tional Specialty (MOS) is represented in courses 
offered by the MCI. There is hardly any reason why 
any member of the Corps should be considered a 
‘basic Marine’ when all it takes is for an individual 
to accept the unparalleled assistance of the MCT to 
help attain that primary MOS. 

Every enlisted Marine, during a normal tour, is 
required to successfully pass a General Military 
Subjects Test to become eligible for promotion. 
Fail this test and you fail to win promotion, regard- 
less of whatever other abilities you may possess. 





To augment the training aids material supplied 
through normal channels, and to offer ambitious 
Marines an opportunity to enhance their knowledge 
of tactical and basic military subjects through indi- 
vidual study, the Extension School, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Virginia, offers six courses of 
instruction. 

Enrollment in, and successful completion of, Ex- 
tension School courses will enable a Marine to parti- 
ally discharge the responsibility he has to the 
Marine Corps of maintaining the highest level of 
proficiency. Too, it is one of the easiest ways pos- 
sible to prepare himself to successfully complete the 
General Military Subjects Test. The Extension 
School parallels the Marine Corps Institute, in one 
respect; it, too, awards Reserve Retirement Credits 
and a diploma upon successful completion of a 
course. 

And you Marines belonging to a lanyard-snatch- 
ing outfit, why not elevate yourselves to an on-target 
position rather than continue to traverse hap- 
hazardly? Courses of instruction in field artillery 
and common artillery subjects are available through 
the Marine Corps Institute and the Army Extension 
Course Program, U. S. Army Artillery and Missile 
School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Courses of instruction 
in antiaircraft artillery are prepared by the Ma- 
rine Corps Institute and by the U. S. Army Air 
Defense School, Fort Bliss, Texas. Army courses 
are available to Marines. Here too, certificates are 
awarded upon successful completion of a course. 

Initially, all you need do is to see the Education 
Officer or NCO of your unit and, together, check the 
course in which you are interested, be it military or 
civilian, and complete the appropriate application 
form. From that point on, your success will depend 
upon your ambition and desire to advance. END 
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The President of the United States takes pleasure 
in presenting the GOLD STAR in lieu of a fourth 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS to 


MAJOR ROY L. ANDERSON 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For extraordinary achievement in aerial flight as pilot 
of an HR2S Helicopter at Stratford and Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut, on 9, 10, and 11 November 1956. During 
this three-day period, Major Anderson established three 
world records while piloting the same HR2S helicopter. 
a feat that is unique in aviation history. On 9 November 
1956, he established a world record for payload to 
maximum altitude by piloting his helicopter with a 5000 
kilogram (11,023 pounds) payload to an altitude of 
3722 meters (12,212 feet). Establishing a second world 
record for helicopters on the following day, he succeeded 
in reaching an altitude of 2000 meters (6,562 feet) with 
a payload of 6010 kilograms (13,251 pounds), thereby 
breaking the existing world record held by the U.S.S.R. 
for greatest payload to this altitude. On 11 November 
1956, Major Anderson established a third world record 
for helicopters by breaking the world speed record. In 
the face of adverse and hazardous flight conditions, he 
managed to fly the HR2S helicopter to a record 162.743 
miles per hour, establishing the fastest helicopter flight 
in history to be flown by any pilot. Through his brilliant 
airmanship, initiative, and determination, Major Ander- 
son was instrumental in demonstrating the significant 
development of helicopters in the United States, and 
focused public attention on the contribution made by the 
Navy and Marine Corps to the advancement of military 
aviation and national security. His outstanding profes- 
sional skill and inspiring devotion to duty were in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 
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The President of the United States takes pleasure 
in presenting the NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MEDAL to 


SERGEANT CHARLES R. EICHOF 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For heroic conduct in rescuing a fellow Marine from 
a crashed and burning helicopter in a mountain area ap- 
proximately fifteen miles west of Bridgeport, California, 
on 26 October 1957. When the helicopter in which he 
was a crewman, crashed and burst into flames, Sergeant 
Eichof, along with the pilot, co-pilot and a passenger, 
quickly escaped from the wreckage and started to flee 
from the scene. Hearing cries for help coming from the 
burning aircraft, he immediately returned with the pas- 
senger, climbed onto the flaming wreckage and, despite 
the extreme danger of an imminent explosion, succeeded 
in effecting the rescue of another passenger, who was 
trapped in the cabin of the plane. By his prompt and 
courageous actions in the face of grave hazards, Ser- 
geant Eichof upheld the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service.” 


The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in com- 
mending 


SERGEANT MARVIN TINO AND PRIVATE 
FIRST CLASS ROBERT A. THOMAS 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For heroism in aiding in the rescue of an eleven- 
year-old boy from certain drowning in the mud flats 
adjacent to the San Francisco Naval Shipyard on the 
evening of 4 January 1958. Responding to the report 
of a woman resident of the area that she had seen and 
heard a boy screaming out on the mud flats adjacent to 
the Shipyard just before dark, Sergeant Tino, accom- 
panied by Private First Class Robert A. Thomas and 
two members of the Shipyard Police Department, began 
searching the area and calling to the boy. After hearing 
a weak response from the lad about forty-five minutes 
later and thus tentatively locating him, Sergeant Tino 
and Private Thomas, knowing that the tide was rising, 
started out to the child; however, finding themselves 
unable to walk in the mud, they quickly returned to the 
bank, and despite the wind and cold, stripped off their 
uniforms and, spreading out about fifty yards apart, began 
crawling out on the mud, groping their way through 
broken glass and other debris. When the young boy 
uttered another cry, the men were able to locate and 
free him from the mud. Since the child was too weak to 
crawl or hold on, they took him by the arms and pulled 
him along, eventually making their way back over ap- 
proximately one hundred yards of the slimy mud to solid 
ground. The courage of Sergeant Tino and Private 
Thomas in the face of adverse conditions and extreme 
danger reflects great credit and is in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in com- 
mending 


CORPORAL BUDDY C. FAIRBANKS 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For heroic conduct at the scene of an automobile 
accident in Dania, Florida, on 4 January 1958. Observ- 
ing a car with five civilians in it plunge into approxi- 
mately twenty feet of water at the Dania, Florida Yacht 
Basin, Corporal Fairbanks unhesitatingly dove into the 
water in a singlehanded attempt to effect a rescue. After 
assisting a young lady to the safety of a nearby boat 
he returned to the water and rescued a young man who 
was unable to swim. Corporal Fairbanks’ cool thinking 
and fearless action prevented a serious tragedy and were 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service.” 





The Commandant of the Marine Corps takes 


pleasure in commending 


CORPORAL RICHARD L. JORDAN 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS © 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 


“For heroic conduct while serving as a member of a 
crash crew attached to Sub Unit #1, Eighth Engineer 
Battalion, Force Troops, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, 
which was supporting the Fourth Battalion, Tenth Ma- 
rines, Second Marine Division, BATREX 3-57, while in 
the field at Vieques, Puerto Rico on 11 September 1957. 
Upon seeing a fellow Marine lying on the ground with a 
live electric wire in his hand, Corporal Jordan quickly 
ran to him and knocked the electric wire from his body 
with a piece of wood. Noticing that the man had turned 
purple and stopped breathing, Corporal Jordan began 
artificial respiration and in a few minutes succeeded in 
reviving the stricken Marine. His quick thinking and 
presence of mind were undoubtedly instrumental in sav- 
ing the life of another and were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Marine Corps.” 

END 
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"It was wonderful! We danced 'till twelve, 
unmasked, then he gave me his 
marksm 


"S'matter, too dry?" 











"Men, I'm putting a squelch on that battalion 
New Year's rumor right now! 
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"Where the 
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"So, without any further ado, ring out 
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the old, ring in the new and let's 
have a good time—or else!" 
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The 105th Co., 8th Regt., at Quantico, Va., in 1917. 
This unit stood guard duty on the Texas-Mexican 
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HERE ARE some more of the Old 

“ Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 








border until 1919, to 
from sabotaging the 


help prevent German agents 
Southwest's crucial oil fields 





Submitted by wo C. W. Miller 
The Philadelphia Navy Yard's Fire Department, manned by Marines, 
June 20, 1922. Note the fire barn's tiny mascot, standing at attention 





From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


Elisha B. Carter 
2002 Greenfield Avenue 
West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


WO C. W. Miller 
20 Oakley Road 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Sgt. Maj. ‘''J'' ‘'T'' Langley 
14361 Livingston Street 
Tustin, Calif. 


Capt. Francis C. Belcher 
Directorate of Intelligence 
Box 39, Hdqts 16th Air Force 
APO 283, New York, N. Y. 


James F. Leary 
4608 Erie Drive 
Midland, Texas 


Eugene J. Rucchio 
525 Knollwood Drive, Apt 303 
Falls Church, Va. 


Miss Faye Gilley 
Rockambeau Village 
Trailer +24, 

Lee Hall, Va. 








Submitted by Sgt. Maj. “J” “T” oactey : Submitted by Bak Francis C. Belcher 
Hq. Co., IstBn, 4th Marines, at A 1928 photo of Lt. W. Brice, B. Belcher and Major L. Bourne. 
Shanghai, China, in Dec., 1940 Man on right is not identified. MSgt. Belcher died in 1938 crash 
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Subniitted by James F, Leary Submitted by Eugene J. Ruechio 


Aerial gunners of VMSB-331, at Nukufetau Atoll, The Drum and Bugle Corps, MB, Wash., D. C., 
in 1943. Squadron had Dauntless Dive Bombers in Sept. 1934. Sgt. Wydick was drum major then 


Co. 594, Marine Training Camp, at Parris Island, wore the World War | style “choker collar and 
South Carolina, in October 1920. The recruits then leggings. They were armed with the 03 Springfield 
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Jim pulled on the spear with one hand but it wouldn’t budge. Then 





he braced his two flippered feet against the ledge and yanked hard 














EVER AROUSE the curiosity 
of a barracuda, and for your 
life’s sake, never spear one 

while there are others with that ’cuda 
tn the water. Take it from one who 
knows. I have come in contact with 
*cudas, sharks, moray eels and giant 
manta rays. None has ever taken the 
offensive. They will and do kill, but 
they will always avoid a showdown if 
they can. 

Jim Kelly and I made the mistake 
of spearing barracuda while there were 
others in the water. We are fortunate 
enough to be able to tell of our ex- 
perience now, and give warning to those 
divers who might be foolish enough to 
jeopardize their lives as we did. 

The battle took place in West End, 
which is part of the Grand Bahama 
Island. The water off this particular 
island is beautiful and the fish are 
plentiful. 

Kelly and I had done a lot of diving 
when we were stationed at Pensacola: 
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after World War II. We were just two 
of two million Americans bitten by the 
underwater bug. When we met again 
at Parris Island we recalled our spear- 
fishing and underwater exploits. 

One night we were sitting on the 
edge of a sack talking about the 
dangerous fish in the ocean. The topic 
got to barracudas and Master Sergeant 
Dusty McGrath, strolling through the 
barracks, overheard our conversation. 
Burly, robust Dusty had been every- 
where in 15 years service with the 
Corps. 

“Barracuda!”’ Dusty exclaimed. “You 
guys haven’t seen barracuda ’till you 
seen 'em in West End, Grand Ba- 
hamas! I saw a diver who refused to 
get in the water over there when he 
saw the size and number of ’cudas in 
that ocean.” 

“What’s the spearfishing record for a 
barracuda?” Kelly asked. 

“Fifty-five pounds,” I answered. 

“Think they got ’em that big over 
there Dusty?” Jim asked. 

“Lots bigger,” Dusty nodded. ‘They 
got ’em,” he continued, ‘but spearing 





by Ellsworth Boyd 


UNIT 


them, that’s something I don’t know 
much about.” 

When Dusty left, Kelly turned to 
me. “We got a week-end pass coming 
up tomorrow,” he said, “and if we drive 
straight through to West Palm, we can 
catch the afternoon flight to West 
End.” 

“You're off your rocker,” I said. “We 
can’t go that far on a pass, and besides, 
we might not make it back in time.” 

Jim’s eyes had a faraway look, “I’ve 
got to get a record ’cuda .” he 
said. 

We were two tired Marines when our 
car pulled into the West Palm Beach 
airport at noon on a Saturday. We’ 
grabbed the twelve-fifteen flight and in 
an hour we were circling Grand 
Bahama Island. It was still hard for 
me to realize we were there, even when 
we checked into the Grand Bahama 
Club, the island’s only resort hotel. 

It was too late to get a boat so we 
decided to explore the inlet in front of 
the club and follow it to the mouth of 
the ocean. At two o’clock we were 
donning our fins, masks and snorkels 
to swim in the clearest water I had 
ever seen. 

I was beginning to wish that I was 
back at Parris Island when I heard 
TURN PAGE 











‘CUDA HUNT (cont.) 


Kelly say, ‘Remember, ’cudas are un- 
predictable, so when they come in less 
than 10 feet, stay close to me and don’t 
take your eyes off them for a second. 
That is, if we see any.” 

We had no sooner entered the water 
when a three-foot ’cuda picked up our 
trail. 

“Are you going to spear him?” I 
asked. 

“Too small,” Kelly said. “Let’s get 
over these rocks and out to deeper 
water.” 

As we headed for deeper water, the 
sea floor was covered with bright green 
grass, swaying with the current. Soon 
we were in 20 feet of crystal clear 
Bahamian water. I felt that I could 
almost touch the bottom by just 
stretching out my arms. 

The ’cuda continued to follow us, 
only now he had two friends just as 
‘little’ as he was. The three of them, 
although quite menacing to look at, 
stayed at least 10 yards from us. 

I swam next to Jim, keeping him to 
my right at all times so that he would 
be able to check me easily. He covered 
the water to the right with a watchful 
vigilance and I the left, although I 
must confess I was getting a stiff neck 
bending and stretching it back to see 
where our three friends were. Jim was 
unconcerned about them. 

I had the sensation of floating on a 
cloud as the rapid current carried us 
downstream. Suddenly, two dark shapes 
loomed straight ahead. We were about 
500 yards from the mouth of the inlet. 

Spotted manta rays flapped their 
wings, gracefully keeping abreast of 
each other like jet fighters in formation. 
I looked back and found that our three 
pursuers had disappeared. 

One hundred yards from the mouth 
of the inlet the grass bottom changed 
to dead coral reef which contained the 
wreck of a ship. Its parts were strewn 
everywhere. Pipes, gears, anchors, 
chains, and huge steel plates littered 
the ocean floor, accompanied by 
myriads of fishes of every size, shape 
and color. The fish were feeding on 
plankton attached to the parts of the 
sunken vessel. 

As we passed over the wreck I felt 
the current getting stronger. Jim 
grabbed my arm and I saw him point- 
ing to the right. Sleeping on a sandy 
patch of his ocean home was an enorm- 
ous manta ray, his jet black skin 
stretching five feet across from wing tip 
to wing tip. Kelly dove. The ray 
wasn’t asleep! He flapped his wings 
twice and disappeared in a leisurely 
but emphatic fashion. We were quite 
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sure that he did not enjoy our unex- 
pected intrusion. 

We had drifted closer to the inlet, our 
attention having been centered upon 
the huge batlike creature. 

It had become very difficult to navi- 
gate, and although we did not want to 
go directly into the ocean, but rather 
around the rocky point and along the 
shore’s edge, we were being swept into 
the sea! 

Jim grabbed me again. I saw him 
pointing straight ahead. I expected to 
see another ray, but there in front of 
us, guarding the mouth of the inlet like 
a mother lion guarding her den, was 
Kelly’s “large” ’cuda. He was close to 
six feet and weighed at least 70 pounds! 
And he wasn’t alone. He had some 
friends—14 of them to be exact. They 
were like cubs in the lion’s den. To say 
that I recognized those three creatures 
who had been trailing us would be 
facetious indeed, but I’d swear to this 
day that I saw them in the pack and 
it seemed like they were grinning at us. 

We tried to swim back the way we 
had come, but our efforts were useless. 
As we kicked and struggled against the 
current, we remained in exactly the 
same spot, no forward motion, no back- 
ward motion! 

Jim’s head popped out of the water. 
“We'll have to go through them,” he 
shouted. “Stay close to me and keep 
your gun out in front of you! We'll 
move slowly,” he continued. “We can’t 
afford to get them excited.” 

That was fine, but what was going to 
keep me from getting excited? Before 
I could even agree with him, his head 
went down and his flippers began a 
trail of bubbles. I was right next to 
him. Siamese twins couldn’t have been 
closer. 

The six-footer was at the head of the 
school. A trim leader in silver armor, 
he seemed poised for battle. 

The current took us straight toward 
him. The ones close to him gnashed 
their teeth in defiance, a typical ’cuda 
characteristic. Finally, when we were 
six feet from them, the entire school 
separated, leaving us a clear path 
which led straight into the ocean. 

A quarter of a mile from shore we 
worked out of the currents and then 
swam parallel to the shoreline. 

The water was calm when we turned 
toward the shore. We swam _ over 
jagged coral reef, a thin line of grass, 
then white sand, and finally reached 
the beach. 

We were thoroughly exhausted but 
we had won the first round with the 
’cudas. We bluffed a school of 15, a 
number we were soon to learn was 
small, where ’cuda are concerned in 
West End. 

After a hot shower we relaxed and 


started planning for the next day’s 
outing. 

We were told that a boat and a guide 
could be hired in the village. Kelly was 
determined to shoot the big one and 
boat him. 

Jim planned to anchor the boat at 
the mouth of the inlet. I was to cover 
him from the surface with my gun. He 
would get a good shot with his gun, 
either in the gill plate or above the eye, 
and then drive the gig into the monster 
to finish it off. 

I didn’t sleep too well that night. I 
kept glancing over at Jim. He was 
snoozing like a baby. The thoughts of 
our next day in the inlet didn’t seem 
to bother him. But Jim always was the 
confident one. 

We were up with the sun, and 
reached the village by 6:30. We hired 
our boat and guide and by 7:30 the 
three of us were under way. Destina- 
tion: the inlet. 

Lincoln Smith was our guide, a 
native born Bahamian. Lincoln, who 
insisted we call him “Smithy,” wore a 
broad smile typical of the congenial, 
carefree islanders. He was dressed in 
what he called his “best guide clothes,”’ 
which consisted of a bright red and 
white checked shirt, faded khaki shorts, 
and a bright purple baseball cap. 

His teeth were a gleaming white and 
the veins stood out on his thick arms 
and calloused hands. His speech was 
clear and distinct, an English accent 
prevailing. Phonetically, the American 
long “A” changes to an “O” in Baha- 
mian so that the word ‘man’ becomes 
“mon.” 

“Mon, dem creatures in the inlet is 
bod,” said Smithy, “but if that is where 
you wish to go, mon that is where 
Lincoln Smith will take you.” 

The 15-horsepower outboard pushed 
the small boat slowly toward the inlet. 
Through a small glass window in the 
bottom of the boat, we watched the 
sea floor. 

Our boat crept along over the grass 
that waved to us and over the wreck. 
Then past sandy patches, dead reef 
and myriads of fish as we drew closer 
to the inlet. 

When we reached ’Cuda Point, Jim 
threw the anchor over and caught it on 
a coral ledge which was part of the 
reef below. Our boat was anchored 
securely in the swift current. We waited 
for the mother lion. 

Smithy spotted the school first. 
“Creatures mon, creatures!” he yelled. 

They seemed to appear from out of 
nowhere. A school of five swam under 
us and the 70-pound ’cuda was leading 
them. Jim cocked both rubbers on his 
arbalete and was overboard in a matter 
of seconds. I jumped in after him, 

The ’cudas were motionless on the 
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bottom and I’ll never get over the eerie 
feeling I had when they were joined by 
five more and then by eight more and 
then by still more! It was uncanny the 
way they appeared. I didn’t see them 
coming. They were there and I couldn’t 
tell from what direction or what spot 
they had come. 

Jim dove and took a bead on the big 
one. He was in close, about three feet 
from it. He squeezed the trigger. The 
‘cuda moved. 

The spear hit home but it was a good 
six inches behind the gill plate, which 
meant the fish would have a lot of life 
remaining. He snapped the line in two, 
like string instead of high-test nylon 
parachute shroud. 

The giant creature swam under the 
ledge where the anchor was hooked. He 
had the spear deeply imbedded in his 
flesh and we followed his trail of blood. 
He was well under the ledge but the 
spear was protruding by about two feet. 

Jim swam down and pulled on the 
spear with one hand. It wouldn't 
budge. He yanked with two hands. It 
moved a little. I dove down and pulled 
on it, but my efforts were fruitless. 

Suddenly, as if the ’cuda were re- 
sponsible, the anchor was no _ longer 
lodged in the coral but drifting away, 
carrying Smithy and the boat with it! 

We surfaced and as he _ drifted 
rapidly away, Lincoln Smith was 
screaming, “Mon, mon, creatures, bod!” 
He was cranking the motor, and rather 
than swim after the boat, we stayed 
with our victim. 

It was difficult to swim against the 
current, but we kicked and kicked to 
remain over the ledge where the ’cuda 
was trapped. Jim went down again. He 
braced his two flippered feet on the 
ledge and with both hands, pulled on 
the spear. The spear was coming slowly 
out with the wounded ‘’cuda on the 
other end when Jim’s left foot slipped 
off the ledge. 

The coral cut into the calf of his leg 
and it bled freely. I kept looking and 
hoping for Smithy to return. He was 
more than a half mile away and still 
cranking the motor. 

The water was littered with ’cudas 
now and they were getting braver. The 
blood excited them. I couldn’t begin to 
count them. There were more than 50 
of them. The hunters had become the 
hunted. 

“Forget about the spear,” 
“Keep your eye on these 
never seen them so brave!” 
within three feet of us, 
darting in, then out, one at a time. 
Some were especially braver than 
others, continually darting in and out, 
each time getting closer. 


Jim yelled. 
devils. I’ve 


Some came 


Jim was clutching his injured leg, 
trying to stop the bleeding. I thought 


it was the end. There was no sign of 


Smithy. We were drifting with the 
current, but the school stayed right 
with us. 


Finally it happened! One came in on 
Jim’s bleeding leg and if he hadn’t 
jerked it out of the way, the ’cuda 
would have torn it up. Another came 
straight for my foot. I kicked like a 
mule and it scared him away. 

Once again we were back to back, 
both of us kicking and making wild 
gestures in an attempt to scare them. 
They made definite passes at us, one 


at a time. If they had all come at once 
we would have stood little chance of 
survival. Their swiftness was unbe- 
lievable. 


Then I heard a faint sound like that 
of a buzz saw. It was the motor. Smithy 
had started the motor! Louder and 
louder it grew and finally Smithy was 
helping us aboard. He didn’t say a 
word but his eyes were almost out of 
their sockets. 

“Back to the dock, Smithy,” Jim 
ordered. ‘‘We’ve had enough for now,” 
and that was the understatement of the 
day. 

Kelly had seven stitches in his in- 
jured leg. We were fortunate enough 
to obtain reservations on the two 


o’clock flight out of West End. Jim 
could get along okay on his leg but the 
ordered him not to get the 


doctor 
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stitches wet for at least another month. 

I did most of the driving back to 
camp and we pulled in as the bugle 
sounded reveille. 

Dusty was there to greet us. We 
hadn’t told him where we had been, 
but by the looks of us, he knew. 

“Get your ‘cuda Jim?” he asked. 

“Nope, didn’t get him,”’ Kelly replied. 

“It’s just as well,” Dusty comforted 
us. “A diver in Key Largo speared a 


58-pounder, three pounds better than 
the old record. Here, look in the 
paper.” 

Kelly looked at the paper, then 
looked at me, winked, grinned and 
turned back to the book he was 


scanning. 

I glanced up at him from the bunk 
below and saw the title: THE BOOK 
OF FISHES, RECORD CATCHES. 

Kelly started reading aloud, ‘The 
spearfishing record for a moray eel is 
six feet in length, weight: 31 pounds. 
Shallow water reef off Nassau.” 

“So what?” I questioned. 

“So that’s not very big,’’ he snapped, 
“and we can beat that by two feet and 
20 pounds!” 

I almost swallowed my cigarette, but 
there was no point in arguing with him, 
especially when his mind was made up. 

Oh, well, I always did want to see 
Nassau. They say the reefs there are 
the most colorful in the world! END 
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WILL CHAN 
U.%&. Marine 


He’s an all-around, two-fisted 
comic strip hero, created by 


Don Sherwood and Jim Gordon 


by MSgt. Walter Stewart 


Artist Sherwood, a former Marine, originated and sketches the Will 
Chance series. He has been a by-lined illustrator for several papers 
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OBODY TYPIFIES the re- 

cruiting poster Marine as 
one bee does Will Chance, Master 
Sergeant, USMC. Will, and a crew of 
colorful characters, recently began en- 
tertaining comic strip readers in the 
eastern states. 

The new strip unfolds the fictitious 
adventures of the Corps’ ace trouble 
shooter. Will is a Medal of Honor 
winner and_ all-around,  two-fisted 
hard-charging, swash-buckling Marine. 

A career Marine who served at Oki- 
nawa during World War II and later in 
Korea, the adventurous MSgt. Chance 
goes from assignment to assignment, 
righting the wrongs of just about any- 
thing he encounters. He makes feminine 
hearts flip, the enemy’s heart quail. A 
man of no small talent, he’s a crack 
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shot, a judo expert, and competent 
squarer-away of boot lieutenants. As 
for versatility, his smile, according to 
Don Sherwood, his creator, ‘‘can change 
from warmth to cold derision to a 
snarl in a fleeting moment.” A man 
who can do that is nobody to be mes- 
sing around with. 

Sherwood, the former Marine who 
created and draws Will Chance, has 
been a by-lined illustrator for the New 
i York Daily Mirror. He saw front-line 
action in Korea during his hitch in the 
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Jim Gordon (L), radio personality and continuity writer for the strip, 
discussed with Sherwood the future escapades of MSgt. Will Chance 


WILL CHANCE (cont.) 


Corps. He was a staff artist for the 
Oneonta, N. Y., Daily Star and the 
Chicago Daily News, and later, became 
an illustrator for the Chicago Tribune 
before lending his talents to the Daily 
Mirror. His work also has appeared in 
the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun. 

Before introducing Will Chance, he 
was the artist for two nationally-syndi- 
cated adventure strips which appeared 
in over 100 newspapers. Sherwood at- 
tended the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, and holds membership in the Na- 
tional Cartoonist Society and the First 
Marine Division Association. 

Jim Gordon, well-known New York 
radio personality who writes the con- 
tinuity for Will Chance, served in the 
Marine Corps during World War II. 
A radio announcer for the past 14 years, 
he has free-lanced in New York City 
since 1954 and has been heard on coast- 
to-coast sports shows. END 


Chance is the Corps’ ace trouble-shooter 
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Gyrene Gyngles 


Memories 


There were times when the going was 
rough, that Korean hell; 

Like when we got zeroed-in on a rocky 
ridge, and half the company fell. 

I'll never forget that Reservoir trek... 
through ice, and snow, and death; 

When the gooks swarmed by the thousands, 
we couldn’t get our breath. 

The bullets took their share, and frostbite 
had its toll; 

But the worst of all was the loneliness; that 
withered a man’s soul. 

We fought back the best we could, and 
with everything we had; 

But Tl have to admit, before God and 
man, things looked awful bad. 

For me the past holds no more—these 
things are gone and done; 

We did what we had to do; we did our 
best, and won. 

I’ve been mustered out five years now, but, 
yet—do I long, 

To hear once more, my comrades sing, that 
“Halls of Montezuma” song. 

John E. Dickinson 





Routine 


Inspection note from Corps I. G. 
“Inspector due on July 3; 

All personnel within command 
At 12:00 will be on hand.” 


The base is next to give a clue 
As to the date I. G. is due; 

“At 10:30 on 3 July 

Base personnel will all stand by.” 


Battalion 3 puts out the word 
“Inspection due, as you have heard; 
On 3 July and sharp at nine 

All companies will be on line.” 


Each company gets on the ball 
And gives the word to one and all; 
“On 3 July” (The same set date) 
“Inspection teams arrive at eight.” 


The First Platoon now jumps the gun 

And falls out with the rising sun; 

From 6 to 12 they stand in vain, 

INSPECTION OFF, the reason, RAIN. 
TSgt. Joe Sage 


Not Alone 


The Corps has a habit 

Of being the one 

First to walk forward, then walk away 
done. 

When grabbing a beachhead 

Or laying latrines, 

The end can be hastened by sending 
Marines. 

That fact has been proven, 

And proven again— 

“Send me some Jarheads and you’ve 
given me men!” 

But where lies the secret? 

What is the seed 

That springs forth that wonderful, 
terrible breed? 

What makes them mighty, 

So totally proud, 

And awesome in battle . 
unbowed? 

Each man who dons 

The majestical green 

Walks with a host of comrades unseen; 

A band of the mighty 

Whose numbers are legion, 

With footsteps unheard in no land or 
region. 

Stranger, the next time 

You see a Marine 

Striding toward you with his comrades 
unseen; 

Tread ever lightly, 

Step slowly aside 

For the hero who lives, and the many 


who died. 


~ ~ blaody «+s 


Cpl. Lionel L. Fisher 








To A Marine’s Sweetheart 


I love your pretty eyes, 

And your smile so sweet. 

And the look that I have seen in them, 
I'd like once again to repeat. 


Miles now separate us, 

Yet you seem so close and real. 

And every time I look at your picture, 
It seems your touch I can feel. 


While I am so far away, 

Your love I have no right to claim. 

Yet I keep hoping that when I return, 
You'll love me and I'll love you the same. 


I’ve heard it said and I guess it’s true, 
That love is blind. 

But all of my life I’ve been hoping, 
That a love like yours I’d find. 


I guess you are thinking, 

These things I have no right to say. 
Yet I can’t help the way I feel, 
And I’m glad I feel this way. 


If it were possible and I could, 
I'd offer you the moon. 
But since I can’t, I'll just say, 
I’m hoping to see you soon. 
Cpl. J. E. Sandlin 
END 
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UPI Photo 


TSgt. Ralph Sherman, Joliet recruiter, volunteered an “Eyes, Right" 
at beautiful Sue Boucher, named Miss Chicagoland Marine Recruiter 


Bagpipes to Bugles 


Highland kilts and the music of bag- 
pipes are a thing of the past for a 
former corporal in England’s crack 
Black Watch regiment. Private George 
S. McKenzie, formerly of Coventry, 
England, is undergoing training at 
MCRD, San Diego, in order to become 
a Marine—and 


later, an American 


citizen. 
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He chose the Marine Corps as a re- 
sult of a favorable impression he re- 
ceived while fighting beside the First 
Marine Division in Korea. As a Black 
Watch rifleman, he participated in ac- 
tion on “The Hook,” which flanked 
Marine-held positions at Vegas, Reno 
and Carson. The Hook was in the direct 
path of the Chinese Communist drive 
toward Seoul. 

In addition to seeing combat with 
the Black Watch, the 26-year-old re- 


Edited by MSgt. Walter Stewart 


cruit played soccer around the world 
with the regimental team. He traveled 
to Germany, France, Holland, Sweden, 
Cuba, Bermuda and Venezuela to play 
the rough-and-tumble game. 

After his discharge from the Black 
Watch, the young adventurer renovated 
heavy equipment for passage money to 
the United States. He arrived in 
Rochester, Minn., in April, 1957, and 
enlisted in the Marines 18 months later. 

Pvt. McKenzie attributes his interest 
in service life to his father, who retired 
after 20 years with the Gordon High- 
landers and was cited four times for 
valor. Summing up his own attitude 
about the service, the recruit said, 
“Everyone belongs somewhere; I belong 
in the military.” 

Informational Services Office 


MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


Delayed Effects 


Major B. J. Stender, of the Second 
Marine Aircraft Wing, is a tough- 
skinned individual who is not easily 
needled. But a pain in the pedal digit 
sent him to the hospital, where an 
X-ray revealed that half a needle he 
had stepped on when he was six years 
old was still lodged in his foot. Doc- 
tors will remove the past cause of his 
present foot troubles in the future. 


Informational Services Office 
Second Marine Aircraft Wing 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 


Another "B" Creek 


Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Creek, of Loving- 
ton, N. Mex., recently sent their fourth 
son, Barry, 17, off to begin his four- 
year enlistment in the Corps, joining his 
brother-predecessors Billy, 23; Boyd, 
20; and Bobby, 18. 

According to Mr. Creek, “I have four 
more ‘B. Creek’ sons at home receiving 
basic training prior to becoming Ma- 
rines. They are Baily, 14; Buddy, 9; 
Benny, 5; and Bruce, 2.” 

Looking to the future, the senior 
Creek said, “After all the boys are en- 
listed in the Corps, it is my intention to 
request special legislation to allow Mrs. 
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Creek to join the Women Marines and 
for me to enter the male branch so that 
I may seek out a little excitement.” 
Mrs. Creek didn’t seem to think he 
was joking. 
TSgt. Ted Sophos 
MCRS, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Source of Supply 


Master Sergeant Glenn M. Dunston, 
NCOIC of the Columbus, Ohio, recruit- 
ing sub-station, may adopt the policy 
of checking the family roster against 
his quota. When he asked his daughter, 
Darlyne, to recommend some of her 
friends for WM enlistment, she recom- 
mended the one she knew best, herself. 
Recruiter Dunston, with the courage of 
his convictions, signed his daughter to 
a three-year contract. 

After graduation from boot camp, 
Pvt. Dunston was transferred to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where she is undergoing a 
26-week aviation school. But MSegt. 
Dunston doesn’t figure he lost a daugh- 
ter; he gained a son. Darlyne’s brother, 
Mike, was born the day before his sister 
left home. 

Informational Services Office 


MCRD, Parris Island, S.C. 


Hawaii Festival 


Summertime is the time for county 
fairs in the U.S., but in non-seasonal 
Hawaii, fair time might be any time. 
The 36th Annual Maui County Fair 
was held in the Fall and 150 Marines 
(members of the Hawaii Marine Foot- 
ball and Boxing teams, the FMFPac 
Drum and Bugle team, a group of golf- 
ers, a four-man Ontos crew, and a 
seven-man team of rodeo riders from 
the Kaneohe Bay air station) attended. 
The grid squad rolled up an easy 
52-0 victory over the Maui National 
Guard eleven; the musicians wowed two 
grandstand audiences; the _  pugilists 
came home with the short end of a 7-8 
boxing card; the cowboys took a first 
and third place in bare bronc riding and 
bull riding, respectively; and a golfer 
took a third place in the 72-hole Maui 
Open. 
Informational Services Office 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 


Promoted to Cabo Segundo 


Infante Hector Seballos Perdomo car- 
ried off top honors in the tactics course 
at the Marine NCO School and was 
promoted to Cabo Segundo. 

If the foregoing sounds somewhat 
strange, it’s because it happened in 
Colombia. The private was promoted 
to corporal after besting 31 other mem- 
bers of the Colombian Marine Infantry 
Battalion of Cartagena. 

The NCO School was founded at the 

TURN PAGE 


Photo by TSgt. J. J. Mulvihill 
Drum and bugle corps, comprised of members of the Grenadier and 
Scots Guards, performed at sunset parade held at MB, Eighth and | 
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Pioto by MSogt. James Frye 
A 2\-man color guard took part in welcoming ceremony for delegates 


from Asia who attended the first Colombo Plan Conference in Seattle 


When MAG-13 left Hawaii for Atsugi, Gen. Charles Hayes told Col. 
Paul Fontanta to bring everything, including the kitchen sink. He did 


Official USMC Photo 
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Official USMC Photo 


Shooters from 10 West Coast commands competed for top honors at 
Mare Island, Calif., during first annual D of P Invitational Rifle Match 





Official USN Photo 


MAG-I1 members of mobile ground arresting unit in southern Formosa 
discussed ways of recovering F4D ''Skyrays'’ with their Morest gear 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


behest of the U.S. Naval Mission to 
Colombia for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a uniform level of proficiency for 
NCOs of each rank. Successful com- 
pletion of the three-month course is a 
prerequisite for promotion to all ranks 
from corporal to sergeant major. All 
military subjects are covered at the re- 
quired level and bolstered by refresher 
courses in mathematics, economy, his- 
tory and geography. Instruction is, of 
course, entirely in the native tongue, 
Spanish. 

An individual plaque to the most 
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proficient in tactics in each class is 
made by the Marine Corps Department 
of the Mission, headed by Lieutenant 
Colonel D. W. Price, Senior Marine Ad- 
visor, and composed of Major J. Van 
Meter, training advisor; Captain R. D. 
Whitesell, advisor and instructor; and 
Master Sergeant F. J. Perkins, in- 
structor. 


Lt. Col. D. W. Price 
U.S. Naval Mission to Colombia 
Bogota, Colombia 


D of P Invitational 


The Department of the Pacific has 
established an Invitational Rifle Match 


for Marine Corps posts and stations on 
the West Coast. The match was in- 
spired, says D of P officials, by the 
number of requests from*area Marines 
who desired to improve and test their 
skill with the M-1 rifle. 

Commands from California, Nevada 
and Washington participated in the first 
match held at Mare Island in mid- 
October. Marine Barracks, NAD, Haw- 
thorne, Nev., took high team honors 
with a 1117x1200, followed by Treasure 
Island and Point Mugu entries. 

Corporal R. J. Hope, a Hawthorne 
eagle-eye, captured high individual 
honors by taking first place in the Na- 
tional Match Course, first place in the 
600-yard aggregate, second place in the 
offhand aggregate, third in the 600-yard 
championship, and fourth place in the 
rapid fire aggregate. Second place indi- 
vidual honors went to Ist Lieutenant 
W. G. Ficere of Whidbey Island, Wash. 
Staff Sergeant E. G. Adams, Jr., of 
Hawthorne, came in third. 

Informational Services Office 


Department of the Pacific 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ubiquitous Marines 


In Texas, where everything is big, a 
quarter-million people attended the 
South Texas State Fair. Everywhere 
they looked, they saw Marines. Marine 
Corps recruiting, the 33d Infantry Com- 
pany USMCR, and the Marine Corps 
League Detachment of Beaumont, 
teamed up to make their exhibits, 
escorts to the queen, and physical fit- 
ness demonstrations the most successful 
publicity campaign in the history of the 
fair. 

Technical Sergeant Sam Waldroup 
and Staff Sergeant Kell M. Bradford, 
Beaumont recruiters, flanked a line of 
24 beauty contestants while Technical 
Sergeant Sam Griffiths, Houston Pro- 
curement Aids NCO and holder of 
many strength and physique titles, 
demonstrated strength feats and body 
development before 4000 spectators. The 
initial beauty pageant was emceed by 
Archie Lyons, who plugged the Corps 
continuously during the two-hour per- 
formance. Mr. Lyons is commandant of 
the Beaumont league detachment. 

Marine recruiting and league detach- 
ments filled one large corner of a huge 
exhibit building with a display which 
included the showing of movies, tel-e- 
viewer slides and color transparencies 
on a theater display board. Nearby, the 
Reservists displayed their combat com- 
munications center, bordered with saw- 
dust-filled sandbags and camouflaged 
material. Both’ exhibits attracted 
thousands, 


MCRS, Houston, Tex. 
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Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin 


Mrs. E, Zimbalist presented the deed for a Marine Corps memorial 
museum to Dan Tobin, regional director of the National Park Service 


Memorial Museum 


A giant stride toward the completion 
of a Marine Corps memorial museum 
was accomplished recently when Phila- 
delphia’s historic New Hall was turned 











and © 


over to the National Park Service. 
The two-story, red brick building, 
Marine Corps Headquarters when the 
Quaker City housed the seat of the 
national government, was built in 1791 
and restored through a $75,000 grant 


EN cs 


iS 
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from the Mary Louise Curtis Bok 
Foundation. Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, a 
director of the foundation, presented 
the deed to the regional NPS director 
on the Marine Corps birthday. 

Ceremonies formalizing the transfer 
were conducted outside New Hall and 
adjacent to Carpenter’s Hall, only a 
few blocks from the site of Tun Tavern, 
where Captain Samuel Nicholas opened 
the first recruiting station 183 years 
ago. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth, a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, expressed the city’s appreciation 
for the gift. He was followed by 
Brigadier General Frederick L. Wiese- 
man, who represented the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. Another speaker 
was Major General L.W.T. Waller 
(Ret.), head of the citizens’ committee 
who will collect money to be used for 
exhibits and furnishing the interior. 

The committee announced a first 
gift from Leatherneck Magazine ‘to 
start the ball rolling” and said Marines 
and friends wishing to donate to the 
fund should mail their contributions to 
Marine Corps Museum Citizens Com- 
mittee, 2300 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, ‘Pa: 

END 
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Quantico 13 


Rutgers 







The Marines were 21-point underdogs 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 


Leatherneck Sports Editor 


Photos by 
Sgt. Bernard A. Marvin, Jr. 






ST NOVEMBER, the Rutgers University 
football team was one of two “major” un- 
defeated and untied squads left in the 
nation. Rutgers had won eight consecutive games, 
seven in 758, and had been frequently mentioned as a 
possible bowl participant. 

Against the Quantico Marines, 21-point underdogs, 
the Scarlet Knights’ string ran out. 

Center Sam Valentine, an All-American from Penn 
State, kicked a third-period, after-touchdown conver- 
sion to give the Marines a 13-12 victory. The loss 
spoiled Rutgers’ national ranking (19th), and erased 
hopes for an all-winning season, something which has 
eluded the Scarlet for 89 years. 

The collegians, who had averaged 32.5 points per 
game, delighted the partisan home fans by scoring 
first. With 33 seconds left in the first quarter, tailback 
Bruce Webster threw a five-yard pass to end Bob 
Simms, waiting in the end zone, to cap a 71-yard drive. 
Webster’s pass for the attempted conversion was 
incomplete. 

Quantico tied the game at 6-6 by marching 78 yards, 
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12 


six minutes later. Quarterback Larry Magilligan sent 
backs Gene Roll, Don Seager and Denny Pardee 
bursting over guard and tackle down to the Rutgers’ 
one-yard line. Magilligan dove over center for the 
score. His pass for the points-after-touchdown was 
deflected. 

In the third period, Valentine intercepted a Webster 
pass on the Marine 25, and ran it back to the Rutgers 
40. Fullback Charlie Laaksonen carried the ball four 
consecutive times, to the Rutgers 10. Halfback Harry 
Jefferson hit right tackle twice, and scored standing 
for his 12th touchdown of the season. 

Valentine then place-kicked the winning point. 

Rutgers edged to within one point of Quantico early 
in the fourth quarter, on a six-yard jump pass from 
tailback Bill Wolff to Simms. At that point, Webster 
reentered the game, and, gambling for a win instead 
of a tie, he passed for the conversion. It failed. 

The Marine defenses successfully averted four 
desperate Rutgers scoring attempts in the final 13 
minutes. 
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Quantico quarterback L. Magilligan (15) dove over the Quantico tacklers smothered S. Crosby 
after he had intercepted a Marine pass 


center of the line to tie the score in the second period 


Two strong Quantico lines alternated to hold the potent 
Rutgers U. running attack to 20 yards in the first half 


A Quantico defensive back hit a collegiate receiver as 
he attempted to catch a pass. Rutgers completed 12 of 31 


Major Ben Moore, the Quantico backfield 
coach, was jubilant after the Marine victory 
































Peedie Report 


On these pages: a hitherto unpublished report of sc 
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the amazing ancestry of Pvt. Herkimer Peedie, hi 
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first Marine overboard on an amphibious landing a 
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by MSgt. Robert W. Tallent | : 
. 1 
Head, Peedie Research Team Ett 
, T 
p I 
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i: 
HE SECOND Interim Peedie | 4% 
Report has just become the | © 
exclusive property of | 
Leatherneck Magazine. This amazingly | 
detailed study of the Peedie clan is t 
more comprehensive and erudite than f 
the first report—thanks to the brilliant 
efforts of many, many Leatherneck c 
readers throughout the world. t 


Readers will probably recall that last 
Fall an article was discovered which 
avowed that one Herkimer Peedie was 
the first Marine to make an amphibious 
landing after having fallen overboard on 
November 10,1775. A volunteer research 
team was hastily formed and they un- 
covered some statistics which indicated 
that the Corps has always had its 
Peedies and other problems. 

The team set up temporary offices in | 
the Henderson Hall Staff NCO Club. | 
The head of the team issued a plea for i 
anybody who had any information re- 
lating to a Marine Corps Peedie to 
please pass it along. The research team 
itself continued its endeavors from its | 
sacrosanct quarters. 

Weeks went by and no word was 
heard from diligent researchers. As the 
first snowflakes softly formed ranks 
on the window sills outside Leather- 
neck’s offices, Karl Schuon, the man- 
aging editor, mused to no one in par- 
ticular, ““Wonder whatever became of 
the Peedie Research Team?” 

A thirsty staff writer who happened | 
to be passing the door at that instant } 
heard him and immediately clapped 
on his cap and headed for the team’s 
delightful command post. 

This is his account, as he wrote it 
and affixed it to an incredible expense 
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I set out to interview the Head of 
the Peedie Research Team in a blind- 
ing, bitter blizzard. After struggling 
through swirling inch-high drifts for 
nearly three minutes I neared the en- 
trance of the Henderson Hall Staff 
NCO Club. 

The door was suddenly thrown open 
and through it—propelled as though by 
some unseen force within—came the 
Head of the Peedie Research Team. On 
the slippery pavement he somehow lost 
his footing. Nonetheless he managed to 
make a graceful touchdown in the man- 
ner of an F8U coming in on El Toro’s 
longest strip. He slid to a gentle halt 
against a fence enclosing the com- 
pound’s tennis court. 

I rushed to his side, hoping against 
hope that he wasn’t injured, for surely, 
if he was, this would grievously hamper 
the vital labors of the Peedie Research 
Team. 

“Are you hurt man? Speak to me!” 
I cried. 

The leonine head unstuck itself from 
the fence. His penetrating, if tempo- 
rarily unfocused, brown eyes glanced 
upward at the sky and then fastened 
on me. 

“Snow,” he murmured disappointedly, 
“when I looked out the window I 
thought it was the swallows heading 
for Capistrano.” 

“Easy, man,” I cautioned, “the strain 
of your self-assumed duties is starting 
to tell.” 

I helped him to his feet and together 
we battled our way to the Post Hobby 


Shop. There, in the pungent atmos- 
phere of fresh-sawed timbers and 
iodine, I got the full story. A truly 


unvarnished account, since the Head, 
Peedie Research Team, had sat himself 
down on a freshly painted milking stool 
which a wealthy corporal drawing pro- 
ficiency pay had just completed. The 
corporal reasoned, correctly, it was just 
the thing to go with the Black Angus 
herd he had recently purchased. 

“Tell about the Peedies,” I begged, 
uncapping my pick-a-back quill pen. 

“Do you have an aspirin?” said the 
great man. 

I warned him sternly that this was no 
time for creature comforts and with a 
sigh he launched into his account. 

“First, let me say the Peedie Team 
is eternally grateful to the many, many 
people who sent us Peedie stories. 

He hiccupped gently at this point and 
continued. “The stories came from all 
over the world; we even defrayed some 
of the expense of our researches from 
the sale of the stamp collection we ac- 
cumulated. Of course, later, we hocked 
our watches too. 

“It’s been an experience. When we 
started we thought we knew just about 
everything there was to know about 





Inch-high drifts and swirling five miles per hour winds could never 
prevent the interview with the Head of the Peedie Research Team 


Peedies, like the one who was the first 
Marine to flunk out of MCI, and the 
other guy who lost his mess kit fork 
in France. But, we didn’t, and we were 
put to shame, I really and truthfully 
have to admit.” 

“You mean there are people who 
know more about Peedies than you and 
your team do?” I asked incredulously. 

The stern countenance of the top 
Peedie executive flushed as he admitted 
this was the case. He reached into one 
of his vast overcoat pockets and pro- 


duced several pages of handwritten 
manuscript. 
“This,” he said, unfolding the docu- 


ment, “is from Chief Warrant Officer 
Earl A. Pike. He’s with MABS 11, 
MAG 11 in the Far East, and he knows 
more about Peedies than anybody.” 


The next question was obvious, so I 
asked the tired old man if that means 
CWO Pike wins the heirloom canteen 
cup which is said to have belonged to 
Happenstance Peedie and which is now 
stuffed with nickels. 

“Of course he wins it. The man’s 
made a lifelong study of Peedies; says 
so in his letter. He’s got the Peedie 


vertically enveloped, no question about 
it!” the old man shouted. 

“‘Lookahere, this part where he traces 
the Peedie branch all the way back to 
ancient Rome. We weren’t able to get 
that far, but CWO Pike did!” 


I looked and there it was. Pike had 
discovered that one H. Invictius Peedie, 
second class charioteer, had the first 
watch the day Rome burned. His com- 
manding officer, a man with a very 
sketchy legal background, although he 
knew horses, ordered H.Invictius court- 
martialed. H. Invictius beat the charge 
by proving that since he was assigned 
to fire watch, that’s just what he did. 
Now we know the Peedies extend back 
even beyond the beginnings of the 
Corps. 

There was more. For instance, Ser- 
geant Halvah Peedie, one of three stu- 
dents assigned to the Corps’ first demo- 
lition school back in 1840. The school, 
for obvious reasons, was located some 
distance from the old Boston Marine 
Barracks. The students were very busy 
setting fuses on torpedoes late one after- 
noon under the supervision of some 
Navy personnel. The class would light 

TURN PAGE 
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PEEDIE (cont.) 


a fuse then extinguish it, light a fuse 
then extinguish it and so on. Halvah’s 
turn was last. He lit his fuse then 
suddenly jumped up and headed for the 
barracks. The class immediately fol- 
lowed. One of his classmates caught up 
with him and asked why he lit the fuse 
and ran. 


“Damn the torpedoes,” puffed 
Halvah, “there’s bingo tonight at the 
barracks and the jackpot is $22.50.” 

Although the Corps’ first demo-school 
vanished in a puff of smoke, it wasn’t 
a total loss. One of the Navy instruc- 
tors who overheard the remark sub- 
sequently became a PIO and employed 
the first part of the phrase with telling 
effect during the Civil War. He, how- 
ever, attributed it to somebody in his 
own outfit. 


Pike also credits the ingenious Private 
Hepplewaite Peedie with the invention 
of the pup tent. What Hepplewaite was 
really trying to do was devise a shelter 
for the company mascot, a young fox 
terrier. Happlewaite drew up his plans 
very well, but his handwriting was 
lousy. So when he sent his recommen- 
dations in, his “pup’’ was taken for an 
abbreviation for people. Since the tent 
met Corps requirements—uncomfortable 
for one man, impossible for two—it 
was adopted immediately. 

One of the most amazing disclosures 
in the Pike report is the item on Cor- 
poral Honcho Peedie. Honcho was on 
the point of the forward element going 
into the Reservoir during Korea. Un- 
fortunately, and like his ancestors, he, 
too, failed to get the word. This hap- 
pened when the First Division turned 
and started fighting its way back to 
Hamhung. Honcho didn’t notice this 
and as a result, kept going. Apparently, 
things haven’t worked out too badly 
for Honcho. A laundry ticket was re- 
cently smuggled through to Hong Kong. 
On the back of it was a message from 
Honcho addressed to a buddy currently 
with the Second Marines. Honcho was 
writing from somewhere around the 
Mongolian frontier. He explained in his 
note that: ‘Duty here’s purty good. 
Ain’t stood inspection for a long time. 
But this rotation deal don’t work so 
hot. ... Honcho.” 


Pike’s lifelong study of the Peedie 
clan has amassed truly fascinating sta- 
tistics. He modestly claims that he 
has been immeasurably aided in his 
research by Headquarters Marine Corps’ 
Personnel Branch Facts and Statistics 
Division, “P” Section. Here are the 
more glittering highlights. There are 
17 Peedies in the Corps today, 16 pri- 
vates and one private first class. That’s 
discounting Honcho, naturally, and we 
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have to do that. The Pfc has 37 years’ 
service due to the fact he got caught in 
a slow field for promotion—Cutlass 
Grinder, MOS 3%. 

Projected Marine Corps-wide, these 
17 Peedies represent .0000859% of the 
Corps’ strength. They account for 72% 
of all special liberty chits, 83% of 
missed musters, and 77.78% of dropped 
rifles at inspections. 


Peedies are also responsible for 63% 
of all rifle shots in the butts (some 
rifle coaches now call anything out at 
six a “peedie’’). Not only that, 89% 
of all letters coming into HQMC Per- 
sonnel Branch, Deep-Six Section, con- 
cern Peedies! 


I carefully re-assembled the manu- 
script and handed it back to the Head, 
Peedie Research Team. 


“Isn’t that the most amazing docu- 
ment you ever read outside your en- 
listment papers?” the ancient historian 
chortled. 


I admitted it was, then asked him 
about some of the other letters he’d 
received. 


“Well, Jim Dowd up in Madison, 
Wisconsin, traced the origin of ‘The 
Marines’ Hymn’ back to a Peedie. Seems 
the boy’s name was Helix Peedie—he 
had large strong ears that stuck out 
from both sides of his head. When 
Helix would start walking, the wind 
would whistle in and around these 
appendages and make a tune. Helix 
became embarrassed by this and left his 
home town to join the Corps. First 
time he appeared in formation the DI 
looked at him and screamed, “A Ma- 
rine—Him?” You know how impres- 
sionable recruits are; right after that 
they were marched to the sick bay and 
the wind began its old tricks with 
Helix’s ears and that’s how it started. 
The words, of course, came later.” 


I politely implored the old-timer to 
go on—as if he could be stopped at this 
point. 

“We had an interesting comment 
from Technical Sergeant E. R. Kelly, 
Jr., who’s with the Ist Anglico out in 
the Pacific. He thinks the latest gene- 
ration of Peedies are a pack of sissies 
compared to the old crew. Says he 
heard that Heraldic Peedie, former Cor- 
poral of the Guard at San Diego, was 
so frightened of running the National 
Ensign up inverted that he starched it 
and ran it up sideways so he’d be at 
least half right. 

“Kelly makes a point there by citing 
old Houndstooth Peedie. Back in 1780, 
Houndstooth became the first Marine 
to ever produce a string of rapid fire 
with a musket. He had a quick flow 
powderhorn. What he’d do is fill his 
mouth with shot and spit ’em into his 
musket. This was easy because he had 
strong dentures. Then he’d seat the 
round with a sharp rap of the stock 
against the ship’s mast. He was the 
fastest musket on the Bon Homme 
Richard. But, alas, a misfire finally 
put him out of action. He was piped 
ashore on medical disability with full 
honors because he was the first Marine 
to shoot off his mouth.” 

I dried my eyes on one of the Hobby 
Shop’s self-service bandages; the tale of 
Houndstooth had hit hard. I asked the 
great researcher if the research team 
planned to honor Jim Dowd and Ser- 
geant Kelly for their help. 

“Sure are; we’ve voted ’em each a 
$10 honorarium, and I’m on the way 
to the mailbox right now to post the 
loot.” 

The dedicated leader of the Peedies 
rose to his feet and the corporal and I 
pried the milking stool off his stern 
sheets. He thanked us graciously and 
headed for the door. 

I called after him, hoping I could 
make myself heard over band saw and 
shouts of anguish coming from luckless 
devotees of the pottery shop. “How much 
longer are you going to stay with your 
researching?” 

The great man turned and beckoned 
me to his side. “You tell ’em sonny, 
that as long as people got things to 
say about Peedies, we'll keep going. 
And, when they say something really 
outstanding, I’ll stuff my own canteen 
cup with nickels and send it to ’em.” 


Into the night he went to the mail- 
box, then back to the office for more 
research. You can help the old boy 
and his group if you have a Peedie 
story. Send it to: Head, Peedie Re- 
search Team, Leatherneck Magazine, 
Post Office Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D.C All Peedie stories become the 
property of Leatherneck Magazine and 
none can be returned. END 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 


MSgt. Charles O. Pitts 


Master Sergeant Charles O. Pitts, 
motor transport chief for Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Squad- 
ron, Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlantic, recently returned to civilian 
life after 36 years of active service. 

MSgt. Pitts enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps in May, 1918, and served 
with the 101st Artillery Group in 
France during World War I. He 
was demobilized in 1919 but re- 
enlisted in July, 1920, to serve a 
three-year tour at Quantico and 
Norfolk, Va. Following his dis- 
charge in 1923, Pitts remained a 
civilian for two years and reen- 
listed again in July, 1925, this time 
to stay for 33 consecutive years. 

The veteran Marine spent almost 
all of his active duty time in motor 
transport. He was the Motor Trans- 
port Chief, Department of Supply, 
at the Naval Base in Norfolk, Va.., 
from July, 1925, until August, 1940. 
During World War II, he was pro- 
moted to Marine Gunner and served 
as the Equipment Officer with an 
engineer battalion. He reverted to 
master sergeant in 1946. 

The retiring veteran plans to live 
in Norfolk. His sons, Lieutenant 
Charles O. Pitts, Jr., and Sergeant 
Edward F. Pitts, are presently serv- 
ing in the Marine Corps. 


SSgt. Dan Morris 
Information Section 
FMFLant, Naval Base 
Norfolk, Va. 





Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


HUNTER, George C. cwo 
KEPPLE, William C. cwo 


Placed On Retired List (20 Years) 


SHERMAN, Paul D. Brig Gen. 
BALAKAS, Jr., Joseph Capt. 
GARLICK, Ewing D. Capt. 
JENSEN, Charles C. Capt. 
MILLER, Harold C. Capt. 
MINOR, Lewis D. Capt. 
OVERBY, Eber V. Capt. 
AHLSTROM, Arthur T. cwo 
BOCK, Cari A. cwo 
PLUMBLEY, Robert J. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


PARMELEE, Perry O. Brig. Gen. 
BURGESS, Richard Lt. Col. 
GOWAN, Raymond J. Lt. Col. 
NICHOLSON, Jr., Denis D. Lt. Col. 
CARR, Walter E. Major 
COMPTON, Arthur A. Major 
MC MANUS, George B. Major 
ANDERSON, Allan C. Capt. 
GARRISON, Gerald W. Capt. 
GUIDETT, Louis Capt. 
MC PARTLAND, Joseph F. Capt. 
STRINGI, Joseph G. Ist Lt. 
LANSILL, Bradbury B. cwo 
PARRETT, Howard R. cwo 
SPUDIC, Joseph cwo 
THOMAS, Harold A. wo 


Placed On Retired List 
(Public Law 810) 


FAY, Bertrand T. Lt. Gen. 
FISHER, Carlton A. Brig. Gen. 
FICKER, Peter Col. 
BURKS, Arthur J. Lt. Col. 
COCKE, Benjamin T. Lt. Col. 
ROUTH, Dewey A. Lt. Col. 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


MASTER SERGEANT 
ESKEW, Edwin E. 218473 4111 
PITTS, Charles O. 164482 3537 


Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
SULLIVAN, Joseph M. 2700001 0899 


FIRST SERGEANTS 
DINSMORE, French W. 248746 =: 00398 


Edited by 
MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


LE COUNT Sr., Robert J. 266783 
PRESTWOOD, Dewey J. 264013 
THOMPSON, Marvin L. 268122 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


BECHTEL, Charles A. 225632 
BIGGE Sr., George F. 838210 
CALDARINE, William A. 267294 
CHAMBERS, Philip S. 266131 
COWLES, Paul B. 211632 
CROOKHAM, Perry E. 267233 
DAVIS, Howard H. 268481 
EGBERT, Samuel W. 270167 
FIRMANIK, Joseph D. 271348 
GUICE, Harvey E. 237410 
HUMMER, Ralph L. 266122 
KITCHENS, Nolan J. 268352 
LANE, Hubert J. 267112 
LOCKE, Charles A. 267050 
MORRIS, Jr., William L. 266348 
MOSKVA, John 271083 
NESBIT, Russell L. 242577 
PONCAVAGE, William A. 257589 
PROVENCHER, Raymond J. 284938 
RAGAN, Vernon S. 250253 
ROY, Manuel 271217 
STRICKLAND, Johnnie C. 271156 
THOMAS, James L. 270996 
WARDLAW, Delbert C. 271421 
WILKENING, Clifford 271035 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ANDUZE, Jose R. 223761 
CLARKE, Raymond H. 260028 
MC SWAIN, Robert B. 260199 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


BROWN, William L. 262653 
SHADEL, Roy A. 1353623 


0369 
3049 


0369 
0141 
3516 


0369 
6741 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


CHANDLER, Norman 266558 
JAMES Jr., Vetile deM. 411318 
KNIGHT, James M. 266929 
PAGE, Paul A. 266519 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


BOARD Jr., Warren G. 437697 
FRAME, David C. 989983 
GRANT Jr., Jesse M. 645067 
HEWER, William F. 239287 
JORDAN, Peter R. 503046 
WATTS, Theo 258894 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


HICKS, Ronald K. 1407232 
JAY, Richard E. 1163470 
JOHNSON, James R. 10505551 
MARQUIS, Alfred A. 663868 
SILVERS, Ramon ‘'J"' 1114277 
WENNINGER, William J. 1102959 
WHITMOYER, Ronald S. 663024 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 


as orders. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 


BUSHER, Robert A_ (6499) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to MCAS CherPt 

CALLAHAN, Frank T (0399) MCB Cam- 
Pen to 3dMarDiv 

George E (0399) 95thInfCo to 
istMarDiv 

PHIFER, Edward D (1898) 6thMCRRD 
to 3dMarDiv 

RICE, Kenneth V (0399) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 

SCHLEGEL, Lee R (0399) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

SCOTT, Charley H (6799) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to 3dMAW 


FIRST SERGEANTS 


ANDERSON, Palmer C (6498) MAD Jax 
to MAG-26 

BARRINEAU, Louis V (0398) 38thInfCo 
to MARPAC 

BLASKO JR, Andrew J (0398) Bangkok 
to 2dMarDiv 


FRAUENPRIES, Robert A (1898) MB 

AdakA! to tstMarDiv 

a Sah mgbert M (0398) IstMarBrig 
MCRD PI 

GOTTWALD, Glenn M_ (6798) MCAS 


CherPt to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 

KUHN JR, William J (0398) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

MC DANIEL,Rex E (0398) MCB CamPen 
to 19thRflCo 

MADDEN (0898) IstMarDiv 
MORRILL, Frederick (0898) 
HowBtry to MARPAC 
MURRAY, Hunter C (0798) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 3dMarDiv 

OSHIER, Bruce (0398) MCB CamPen to 
MarCommDet USS Eldorado 
POLVOGT JR, Thomas B (0398) MCS 
Quant to tsti55mmGnBn 

PYLES, George W (3098) MCB CamPen 
to MCS Quant 


isti55mm- 


RADFORD, Norman D_ (1398) MCB 
CamLej to 3dMarDiv 

SEE, Charles M (3598) IstMarDiv to 
MARPAC 

SEPULVEDA, Lawrence K (0398) Ist- 


MarBrig to 95thinfCo 

SMITH, James (0398) 2dMarDiv_ to 
3dMarDiv 

a! AMOUR, Robert E (1398) 9thMCRRD 

MCRD PI 

TUCKER. Robert W (0898) ForTrps FM- 
FLant to tsti5SmmHowBtry 

WILBURN, Frederick C (0398) 2dMarDiv 
to MARPAC 

WROBLEWSKI, Lewis C (0398) IstMar- 
Div to 19thInfCo 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


ALDERMAN, Kermit H 
Div to 34MAW ElIToro 

APON, Arthur W (3049) MCSC Albany 
to HQMC 

BAILEY, Gaddis J (1371) IstMAW to 
MCB CamLej 


BALDRIDGE, Glenn B (3516) ItstMarDiv 


to 3dMA 
BEASLEY, David (2311) MB Chan to 
MCB CamPen 
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It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


BEJGER, no V (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dSupCo 
BELL, “nell E (6413) IstMAW to 


MCAS ElToro 
BOISSONNEAULT, Raymond (2561) For- 
Trps FMFLant to MCS Quant 
BOND, Robert E (6621) IstMAW to Pt 
Mugu Calif 
BOYER, Eldon J 
MCB CamPen 


(3537) istMarDiv to 


BROWN, Jimmie S (0849) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to HQMC 


CAREY, James P (6511) 2dMAW to 
NAS Atla 

CATCHING, Frederick C (6613) IstMar- 
Brig to 3dMAW 

CLARKE, John A (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
HQMC 

COLE, Lawrence ‘3 (2561) IstMAW 


to istMarDiv 


CONT Angel M istAirDeiCo 


d A 
COMEAU, > ing R (6413) IstMAW to 
AirFMFLa 
DAVIS, A ill G (3349) MCB CamLej 
to MCR 
DOBBINS, Peter P aiaiay 3dMarDiv to 
a 


MCSC Albany 
DOUGLAS, (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS erP 
DOWNING, —— M (2561) AirFMFPac 
to MCB Cam 
(2561) IstMAW 


EDWARDS, Claude G 
to 2dMarD 
ELLSWORTH. John H (2529) MCS Quant 
MCB CamPen 
FLETCHER. Jakie A MCSC 
FREED, William W (2771) MCSC Albany 


(0141) 


(4312) 
Barstow to 12thMCRRD 


to MCB CamPen 

GILPIN, John H (1169) MCB CamLej to 
9thMCRRD 

eee Rogert T (O14!) 9th- 


MCRRD to ItstMarDiv 
HAWKINS, John E (0141) MAD Whidbey 
ts to IstMarDiv 
HINES, Ralph R (2529) MCB CamLej to 
MCSC Albany 
JAMERSON, James T (6413) AirFMFPac 


to HQ 
ag 24 JR, eo (3371) IstMAW to 


MCSC Al 
JENKS JR, Frank E ee AirF MF Pac 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 
JENSEN, John (6611) “istMAW to MCAS 
ElToro 


JONES, ——. S (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD SDie 

KELLEY, Py ° orany 3dMAW to MB 
NS SDiego 


KNIGHT, William M (2543) IstMAW to 
MCB CamPen 

KRUEGER. Harvey W (5431) tstMarBrig 
to MCAS CherPt 

LAW, Norman F 
istMarDiv 

LAYTON SR, Billie R (6431/7304) Air 
FMFLant to El Toro 


(0369) 3dMAW to 


LEWIS, Billy J (6614) MAD Jax to 
MCAS E!IToro 

LEWIS, Ermon T (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 


LLOYD, Frank ‘o pore MCAAS Beau- 
fort to MCRD 

LONGCRIER, alll A 
Quant to MCB CamPen 

_ M (0369) 


MASSEY IR, 
to tstMarDiv 

MATTHEWS, Everett D (2529) ItstMarDiv 
to HQMC 

MICHAEL, Von D (2511) 
Kaneohe Bay to IstMarDiv 

MILLER, James W (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istMar Div 


(1539) MCS 
3dMarDiv to 


James L (0369) 3dMarDiv 


MCAS 
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MITCHELL, John J (2539) 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen 

MONROE, Leonard E (6511) IistMAW to 
MCAS E!IToro 

—— A (0369) MCRD PI 

abt Jack K (3049) MCSA Phila to 

ORPUT, Robert E (0141) USS Shangri 
La to 2istinfCo 

ie hod sos William D (6671) 24MAW to 
Pt Mug ali 

PAINTER, L Leon H (3516) MCSC Barstow 
to 

(6412) IstMAW to 


Tor 
PATELLA, Paul A 
NAS Oak 
PAYTON, Orville L (1391) MCSC Barstow 


ForTrps 


to E oro 
PETERS, Carl W (6671) 3dMAW to 
Pt Mugu Calif 
PETERS, 7 L (5519) MARPAC to 
CB Cam 
PETRONE, Peter P (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
istMCRRD 
POLLARD. yen F (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Palm 
NAS Olathe Kans 


RAY, Orie A (6412) 

to 3dMAW 

ROSOFF, Bernard M (4312) MCS Quant 
HQM 


to 

SANDLER —~ (0141) 2IstinfCo to 
MCB Cam 

SCHULTZ, Clement D (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv 

SHARPE, Joseph C (3049) 2dMAW to 
istEngrBn 

nae gh ol pea C (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
NAS 

SIEPKEN. Augustus E (0369) 2dMarDiv 

P 

SOLOMON, Eugene A (3537) 2dMarDiv 
to IstMarBrig 

VANDIVER IR. Christopher (3071) NAS 
Jax to 2dM 

VOTTERO, Richard R (6613) tstMarBrig 
to 34MAW 

WALSH, — Ww (0231) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamL 

bad Ralph H (3516) 2dMarDiv 


MCB Ca 
WEIR. Charles t "3421) MCB CamLej to 
MAD 


YOCUM, Micenneth J (6413) IstMAW to 
Tor 


MCAS El 
TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
ALEXANDER, Ray L 


istMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 
ANDERSON, William L (3421) 2dMarDiv 
to MCAAS Beaufort 
lathe FMF- 


AYERS, James = ae t A 
Lant to MCAS El 

BAUGHN, Robert Cc (3049) NS SFran to 
5thinfCo 

BELKEN, Douglas C (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to 6thMCRRD 

BEST, John G (0369) 2dMarDiv to {3th- 
infCo 

BOLICK JR, James T (0811) 2dMarDiv 
to FMFPac 29 Palms 

BOHANAN, Le Roy (6614) MAD Mfs to 

BORING, ere H (3049) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB CamP 
jel = (1371) MAD Pncla 
S El Tor 


(3516) 


to 
BRADY, Robert F (5563) MCB 29 Palms 
ac amPe 


M en 
BRANTLEY, ‘John E (0300) 9thmcCkRKO 
to IstMarDiv 
BRITTAIN, Charles H (1169) MB Ports- 
mouth Va to MCB CamPen 
BROWN, Clarence W (3516) 3dMAW to 


CamPen 
BROWN, James H (0141) NS SDiego to 
MCB CamPen 
BRYANT, Sidney S (3537) MCB CamLej 
to 4thTrkCo 


BURNSED, Theodore (3049) MCSC 
Albany to HQMC 
CAMPBELL, William (6413) 3d4MAW to 
Pt Mugu Calif 
CHAFFIN, Joseph W _ (3616) MCSC 
Barstow to MCB CamPen 
ForTrps 


CHIPMAN JR, Roscoe D (5131!) 
FMFLant to MCRD PI 
CLINE, Warren A (4131) MCAF Santa 
ARPA 


Ana to 

CONDON. Jess W (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 

CONRA RDY. William C (6731) tstMAW 
to MCAS E! Toro 

CRAWFORD, Thomas G (6641) MCAAS 
Beaufort to China Lake 

DAVIDSON, Ben N (6412) 2dMAW to 
Pt Mugu Calif 

(1349) MCB CamLej 


ceess. Robert F 
MCRD PI 


EDWARDS. Eulon (0369) Port Lyautey 
to 2dMarDiv 

FISHER ttl, John J (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

GARRETT, Robert L (0369) ItstMarDiv 
to 22dInfCo 

GATES, William 1# (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

GAUDET, Bernard J (0141) 2dMAW to 
MCB CamPen 

a gr Sidney L (6412) IstMAW to 
NAS Oa 

GOETZ, Secs E (0369) IstMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 

GOULD, James (4131) MCB CamPen to 
MB Pearl 

GREER, Buford D (1341) ItstMarDiv to 

MCB 29 Palms 

GRIFFIN, Michael B (6761) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

GUNTER, Charles P (2639) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 

HAINES, Richard L (0141) NAS Mfs to 


MCS Quant 


HAINLINE, Ray N (4631) 2dMAW to 
HedRon Glen Ill 

HART, edety wo H (0141) 6thMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 

HERBERT, Ricardo E (0369) 


2dMarDiv 

to IstMarBrig 

HERMAN, Bernard R (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to istMarBrig 

ag Leo J (6511) IstMAW to 
MCA Toro 

Nee ch Earl J = MCB CamPen to 

HON, ane & *(2311) MAD Hawthorne 
to tstMar 

HUSSEY IR, Richard E (4131) MCAS 
CherPt to HQMC 

JENKINS, John B (1391) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig 

JOHANNSEN, Fred (0841) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

JOHNSON, John L (3049) 3MarDiv to 


MCB Cam Pen 
eas Randolph D (3537) ItstMarDiv to 
AS El Toro 


ro 
KEENAN. Joseph G (2161) 3dMarDiv to 


3dMAW 

KENNEDY, David (0811) MCAS El Toro 
to IstMarDiv 
KING, Bernard (0369) 
MCB CamPen 


MCS Quant to 


wh Fa G (6511) MAD Jax to 

KING, Evertt F (O111) MCB 29 Palms 
to tstMarDiv 

KING, Paul W (3616) IstMarDiv to 
3dMA 

LATHAM, John P (5536) HQMC to 
MCB CamPen 

LAUN, Emmett E (0231) 2dMarDiv to 
MB Portsmouth Va 

LEWIS, Fred M (2311) ItstMarDiv to 
NAD Hawthorne 

LISTA, Joseph C (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
istCommCo 

LONG, Joseph B (3421) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

ir” Bm (2529) IstMAW to ForTrps 
9 

MAC DONALD, Donald (0141) IstMCR 
RD to NB NorVa 

MARAGOUTHAKI, Steleo N (0761) For- 
Trps FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

MARINE, Houston D (0369). 2dMarDiv 
to 80thinfCo 

MARSHALL, Orin A (7113) AirFMFPac 
to El Toro 

MARSHALL, Orren B (3411) NS SFran 
to MCB 29 Palms 

MAXIK, Bernard J (6614) MAD Jax to 
MCAS El Toro 

MC BRYDE JR, sone M (6511) IstMAW 
to MCAS El Tor 

MELLOTT, (Georae A (0241) 3dMarDiv 
to tstMarDiv 

MILLEN, John E (3231) 3dMarDiv to 
3dMAW 

MONIOT, —_—, E (2161) tstMarDiv to 
MCAS El Tor 

MOORE, Robert <i (2511) tstMarDiv to 
istMarBri 


MORGAN, Tearvin 
to IstMarDiv 
MULDREW, William E (0369) 2dMarDiv 
atte 16thinfCo 


L (1371) tstMarBrig 


RAY, Charles * (4131) MCSFA 

SFran to 9thMCRR 

NANTZE JR, Irvin oF (3049) MCSC 
Albany to MC 

NORMAN, Gene E (0369) NS AdakAli 
to MCRD P 

ORLOWSKI. Richard (0241) istMarDiv 
to 3dMAW 

OWEN, Kenneth H (6412) NAS Willow 
Grove Pa to 3dMAW 

PELLETIER, Joseph 2 an ForTrps 
FMFLant to tstMarB 

PETRI, Lawrence S (3516) istMarDiv to 


MCB CamPen 


PERKINS, Marion F (2539) ItstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 
PINNEO,: Adelbert C (3371) Bangor 


Wash to ForTrps 29 Palms 
ie) al Loy D (7113) IstMAW to NAS 
A 


a 


POPE, Howard L (0848) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
POST, Toomae E (0121) MCS Quant 


to MCAS El Toro 
— JR, b (6412) istMAW to MCAS 


PRIOR IR. Albert E (0431) ForTrps 
eres to _IstMarDiv 

RHOADES, Terrance L (1169) MCB 
CamLej to tstMarBrig 

ROBBINS, Adrian C (3049) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS EI Toro 

SALIMENO, Pasquale E (0369)  Ist- 
MCRRD to MCB CamPen 

SANDERS, Stanley F (0241) IstMarDiv 
to 3dMAW 

SCHNEIDER. Reels G (2529) 2dMarDiv 
to MCS Quan 

SCOTT, a” H (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

SHAFER. Ronald L (5546) IstMAW to 


istMarDiv 
SHERWOOD, Stuart L (2336) MCB Cam- 
Pen to Indian Head Md 
SHIRE, Norman Cc Bh aids 
to MCAS Ei Tor 
°(3051) 


SNYDER, Normans 
to MCSC Albany 

STENSBY, Ivan N (3516) MCSC Barstow 
to MCB CamPen 

STYLES, Edward G (0369) 
istMarBrig 

SULLIVAN, Charles R (2511) 
to MCRD SDiego 

TALBOT, Donald D = (2161) 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen 

TAYLOR, Gordon F (0141) 
to MCB CamPen 

THOMPSON, Charles W (5581) 3dMAW 
to MCB CamPen 

THORNTON, Paul W 
to MCB CamPen 


MCB CamPen 
MCB CamLej 


istMarDiv to 
IstMarDiv 

ForTrps 
5thMCRRD 


(3516) 3dMAW 
TURN PAGE 
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LOWER PRICE 


BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 











*Save money— 


Cost is lowest yet! 








*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 
condition. 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 





library shelz. 


This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 


both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 


the demand for these quality binders, 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 


THE PRICE 


Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 
It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 


with the flexible, 


binder. 


all metal, hangers supplied with the 


Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 


P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 


reduced price of $2.00. 
C) Remittance enclosed 


C) Bill me 


ee ERE ROE POPE PEO ATP PPT 





TRANSFERS (cont.) 


TOWNS, Henry M (3516) ItstMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro 
TWIFORD, Richard D (2639) MAG-32 


| Toro 

VAUGHN, ‘. D (6431) IstMAW to 
MCAS El To 

b/d Robert *(0231) 3dMarDiv to New 


iver NC 

WHITT, Edward C (1169) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen 

WIGGINS, Early C (6413) NATTU Olathe 
Kans to 3dMA 

WILBUR, John M al (MB Clarksville 
Tenn to 2dMARD 

WILLEFORD, Thomas W (6413) MAD 
Jax to 3dMAW 

WOLLESON, Robert E (2539) IstMarDiv 


D Diego 
WOOD, Walter R (6511) 9thMCRRD to 
MarCorOSel0 Indpls 
WOTHERSPOON, John N_ (5543) 3d- 
MAW to MCB CamPen 
WYCKOFF, John D (6661) IstMAW to 
NATTU Olathe Kans 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


ADAMS, Richard oa (0848) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 

ANDERSON, Gene A (3041) 3dMar Div to 
MCS Quant 

ANELLI, Norman H (3041) Dover NJ to 
MCB CamPen 

ae Calvin H (1345) MAG-14 to 


on 
BAILEY, June W (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
M Pen 

BAILEY, William F (2533) MAG-32 to 


istMarBrig 
BAKER, Robert C (6613) MAD Mfs 


~~ 


Oo 


MCAS El Toro 

BAKER JR, Charles S (0141) 4thMCR- 
RD to 2dMarDiv 

BALDI, Anthony (0811) Naples Italy to 


‘Div 

BARBER, Donald H (6731) IstMAW to 
MAG-32 

— Francis C (6432) NAS Jax to 
Mc El Toro 

BASINET. Donald L (3121) MCSC 
Albany to IstMarBrig 

BEASLEY JR, geeepe C (6461) MCRD 
SDieyo to 3dM 

ge oe + ia J (6614) MAD Jax 


3dMA 

BECKER, Julius G (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
IstMarDiv 

BERG, Leonard A (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 

BLACK JR, Howard L (5547) MCB 29 
Palms to MCAS El Toro 

BLANCHETTE, Robert O (0141) 5th 
CommCo to IstMarDiv 

BLAND, “og F (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
NAS Pne 

BORGES ik, Leonard F (6412) NAS 
Olathe Kans to 2dMAW 

BOWLES, Arthur B (6413) IstMAW to 
uma riz 

GREKENFELD, Wwitiam & (3516) Ist- 
MarUiv to MCAS Ei 

BREWER, Richard L (6511) 2dMAW to 
MAD Ja 


ax 
BROCKWAY, Charles J (2771) 2dMarDiv 


uant 
BROWN, Earl R (0121) MCS Quant to 
MCAAS Beaufort 
BROWN, George R (1341) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMAW 
BROWNING, motions F (0141) MCS 
Quant to MA 
BRYANT, ered eucoust/ossty 5thMC- 
N 


rVa 

as ih Pea D (6413) IstMAW to 

M s 

BURNETT if. arse E (0141) HQMC 

BUTTS, John S (1345) 9thMCRRD to 
Pe 


CAMPBELL, James E (3516) 1t2thMC- 
RRD to tstMarDiv 
Canter. John M (0369) 3dMAW to 


CARROLL. Raymond E (6413) NAS Atla 
to 34MAW 

CARROLL, Robert J (6481) 3dMAW to 
NAS Oak 

CATO, Dale G (3041) 3dMarDiv to MCS 
Quant 

CELAYA. Raul L (0141) 58thinfCo to 
istMarDiv 

CHAPIN, Robert LL (#161) 
Okinawa to 2dMAW 

CHRISTIAN, Dennis P (1345) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

CLARK, niohare = (3516) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS El 

CLEMENS, Raed J (0141) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MAD Jax 

COMEAU, Donald D (3041) 2dMarDiv 
to MD London Eng 

CRAIG, Asa B (0144) ftstMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 

CRIPPEN, Jack E (0141) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen 

CUTTEN JR, Lewyn F (2771) MB Anna 
to ForTrps CamLej 

DARLING, Louis O (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 

ovis, ime H (0849) 3dMarDiv to 

i] 


Tengan 


DAVIS, John W (1121) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

DIAZ JR, Salvador (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 


DIRGA Andrew (0369) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
Mar Div 


to MCB CamPen 
DOUKAS, Joakim S (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany 
DOYLE, James M (2761) 2dMarDiv to 


ego 
DRYGALSKI, Floryan E (7113) 24MAW 
to MB Portsmouth Va 
EARLY, Gordon E (0141) 9thMCRRD 


AW 
ELLIS, _ C (1141) 3dMAW to Ist- 
MarBri 
ESCHLER, Leonard E (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 
FARREN, ba L (0369) NTC GLakes 
r 


iv 

ih ih aie! JR, Martin E (6614) MAD 
Jax to 3dMA 

FINN iGAN. John R (0741) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen 

FISH, George F (1861) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen 

FLACK JR, ‘‘H’’ (3516) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCAS El Toro 

FOLSOM, Clyde W (6641) MCRD SDiego 
to ItstMarGrig 

FRAZIER, Allen N (3051) IstMarBrig to 
MCSC Barstow 

ee ae John R (t8i1) 3dMarDiv 


2 | 

GAYLORD, Ivan E (2561) MCB CamPen 
to MCB CamPen FF 

GARRETT, John E (3041) tstMarBrig to 
2dWpnsBn 

GARLAND, Virgil L (3516) IstMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 

GEDDES, Roland T (5711) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

GEISEL. Donald V (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMar Dis 

GItUuSTO, Donald S (3516) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS El Toro 

GIVENS. Arthur R (0848) IstMarDiv to 
IstMorBrig 

GLOVER. William S (0141) MB Anna 
to MCB CamPen 

GOMER, eharies G (0141 MCB CamLej 
to MCRD PI 

GRAHAM SR, Donald G (0161) 3dMar- 
Div to 3dMAW 

GRICE JR, Marshall M (1341) tstMAW 
to MCSC Barstow 

GRIFFITH, Bryan O (2533) IstMAW to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

GRIVNER, Richard L (0141) Dover NJ 
to HQM 


HALL, John L (1316) IstMAW to Ist- 
MarDiv 
ab Jim W (1316) 3dMarDiv to 
‘Div 
HARLAN, gree L (6413) NAS Nrins to 
To 


A 

HARRIS, Robert. D (6461) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

HENDRICKSON, Lag ry ® (1341) For- 
Trps FMFLant to 3dM 

HENNING, carton R’ te MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB en 

HERMAN, lo "G (0141) 4thMCRRD 
to ForTrps CamLej 

HEWINES, Lo E (1316) IstMAW to 
ForTrps Cam 

HILDRETH, Huriel (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MB Pearl 

HINDES.. George S (0141) AirFMFPac 
to MCR P 

HIRONAGA, Sabure (0141) NS SFran to 


WOCKADAY, Roy F (tt41) MCB Cam- 
MCB CamPen FFT 

HOLLEY, Luther J (2631) IstMarDiv to 
istMarBrio 

HOLLAWAY, Alfred C (0369 3dMarDiv 
to tstMarDiv 

HOLT JR, Jack W (0141) NAS Nrins 
to MCB CamPen 

venee. Ronald A (6413) NAS Dvr to 


HOPKINS, Behere L (6413) MCS Quant 
to MAD fs 

HOPKINS. _ L (3261) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS New River 

HUDSON, Joe S (3613) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to MCAAS Beaufort 

HYATT, Jack (0369) 2dMarDiv to NAS 


Puela 

ICHIKE. Ralph K (2541) tstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

JACKSON, Elijah (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

JACKSON, Royston, L (1341) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCSC Barstow 

JAGOW, Frederick A (5547) tstMarDiv 
to MCAS E!IToro 

JARABEK, John J (2111) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrns CamLej 

JENSEN, Donald L (1341) ForTrps Cam- 
Lej to 3d4MAW 

JOHNSON, Cart B (3516) MCB CamLej 
to 2dAutmvFidMainCo 

JONES, George H (0369) NGF WashDC 
to MCSC Barstow 

KERN, James L (3041) 3dMarDiv_ to 
MCSC Barstow 

KILEFNER, Frank W (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 

KILFOY, Robert J (6481) 3dMAW to 
MB Portsmouth 

KUBIK, Anthony P (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MB Pearl 

LANDIS, Robert H__ (3041) 
FMFLant to ItstMarBrig 

LEE, Frederick A (2311) MCB 29 Palms 
to IstMarDiv 

LOCKHART JR, firerios A (0848) Ist- 
MarBrig to MC 

LOUDERMILK, abet W (3516) Air- 
FMFLant to ItstMarBrig 

LUCORE, Donald J (3516) SthMCRRD 
to NAS Lakehurst 

MACK, Robert D (2633) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen 


ForTrps 
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» 2d- 
Diego 
liv to 
iv to 
MAW 
RRD 

Ist- 
arDiv 
Lakes 
MAD 
Cam- 
MF- 
MF- 
diego 
ig to 
ir Div 
nPen 
ig to 
iv to 
iv to 
v to 
m Lej 
v to 
inna 
nLej 
Mar- 
AW 
V to 


Div 
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ag ge gh Albert F (5711) 3d- PARKER, Junior (1341) ForTrps FMF- SCOTT, Jerome C (0369) MCS Quant to TAFT, William R (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
MA to MCB CamPen Lant to Tengan Okinawa Ft Holabird MCB CamPen 
MANGULIS, Gillis H (6431) istMAW PATTON, Robert W (1371) 3dMarDiv to seen 4 — (4131) 3dMarDiv to TERLECKI, Walter A (231) ForTrps 
to MAD Jax , MCS Quant MCRD SDie FMFPac to IstMarDiv 
as a Douglas (0369) IstMarDiv PEARCE, Robert H (0141) 3dMarDiv to SHANNON. William A (3041) NS SFran THOMPSON, Roy A (1341) 2dMarDiv to 
MB Brem MCB 29 Palms to istMarBrig ForTrps 29 Palm 
MASTERS, Karl H (3041) 3dMarDiv to PETERSON, Earl W (2171) 3dMarDiv to SHIELDS, John W (0141) 12thinfBn to bye Frank A (0141) HQMC to 
CSC Barstow ForTrps CamLej MCB CamPen AAS Beaufort 
MAUNSELL, Robert W (6611) MAD Mfs PETERSON, JR, George L (6614) MAD SHORT, Charles R (0369) 3dMarDiv to TURNEY, Donald L (2639) MB Pearl to 
to MB Portsmouth Va Jax to 3dMAW 2d Mar Div istM 
MC CLAFFERTY, Carl G (6413) NAS POE, Clarence L Pia ForTrps FMF- SIMMONS, Bobby D (6431) NAS Jax to URIE, . D (1341) ItstMarDiv to 
Nrins to 3dMAW Lant to MCRS 3dM MCB 29 Palms 
MC CAULEY, Hugh (3051) MCAF New PONSOCK, Bert M *(2633) ForTrps FMF- SMITH, John A (0369) MCB CamPen to VAN big hG Robert D (0141) SthMCR- 
River to MCAS El Toro Lant to 3aMW HQMC RD to CB CamLej 
MC MILLAN JR, Ernest R (6511) 3d- POPPE, Edward G (3041) MCB CamPen SMITH, Sidney P (3421) MCB CamLej VERSTREEY, Albert u (3041) 3dMarDiv 
MAW to IstMarDiv ; to IstMarBrig to Cc amPen to IstinfBn 
MILLER teh pi C (0161) 3dMarDiv POTTER, Lee M_ (6442) IstMAW to SOKOLIK, Thomas J (2161) ForTrps WAITE, Harry R (6671) MAD Mfs to 
to MCB Cam MCAS El Toro FMFPac to ItstMarBrig MAG-3: 
MILLER, ior c (2645) MCB CamPen QUIMBY, ‘lereme E (2tt1) 3dMarDiv to SPOONER, Robert B (023i) 3dMarDiv WARREN, Joseph W_ (305!) MCSC 
to CRD PI 2dMarDiv to ForTrps CamLej Albany to MCAS Ei Toro 
MISSEY, Lawrence J (3051) 3dMarDiv RABENSEIFNER, John D (6621) Ist- STAMPER, William iH (3041) NAD Earle WEST, Calvin B (1341) ForTrps FMF- 
to MCSC Barstow MAW to MCSC Albany NJ to MCSC Alban witc, to 3dMAW 
MITCHELL, James R_ (2536) ForTrps RANSOPHER, John H (6613) NS Dal to STARLING, Maurice y (3071) 24MAW to TZEL, Robert K (0211) 3dMarDiv to 
FMFLant to MCAS El Toro istMarBrig MCAS El Toro Waar New River 
MITCHELL, Windell W (2561) 24dMAW REALE, Joseph J (2636) IstMAW to STEELE. Willie L (3041) NTC GLakes WHIPPLE, Emery $ (0848) IstMarDiv to 
to MCAS El Toro 2dM i to MCS Quant istMarBrig 
MONTGOMERY, Gerald D al MCB REDDY, James (7041) IstMarBrig to STEGGER, Robert L (5534) MCS Quant bad ge re Frank (6481) MAG-26 to 
29 Palms to 8th75mmAAABtr 3dM to MCB CamPen caenth 
oe ee D setaed W (6613) istMAW to REYNOLDS, Richard (2771) MCSFA aa ES Marty (0141) 4thMCRRD to WILLIA Jack H F (6413) MD Mfs 
Ja SFran to MCRD SDiego RD Pl to sama W 
MORRA, jen J (5711) 24MAW to MCB RICHARDS, Jack P (3531) MB SFran to STEVENSON, James G (3011) FMFLant WILLIAMS a. _ C (1345) 3dMar- 
CamPen istMar Div = to istMarBrig Div to 2dMa 
MORRILL JR, Frederick mM (0141) Ist RIOS, a F (0848) IstMarDiv to STONE, Richard C (6671) ItstMarBrig to woobDs, Cleadis. * (2161) IstMarDiv to 
(55mmHowBtry to El Tor istMarBri MAG-32 MCAS El Toro 
MURRAY, Rolland E (6614) istMarBrig — NSON. Winfield S (5543) 3dMAW aa ag Kenneth E (6731) Ist- WYATT JR, James R (i161) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMA MCB CamPen AW to MCAS El Toro to MCAS oro 
NEILL, Gill Bg (0369) MCRD SDiego ROWUA ND, Donald E (6413) istMAW STRODMAN, Jimmie L (5711) HQMC YEZZ1I JR, Michael E (5537) 2dMarDiv 
to MB Bre to MCA ' to IstMarDiv to MCS El Toro 
NELSON JR, "hie (6671) MD Mfs to RUNER, Jimmy : ° (6412) MAD Mfs to STUCKEY, Jack R (2771) ForTrps FMF- raseneny: Joseph (6441) IstMAW to 
NYGORD Fredric D (6741 tMAW t RUSSELL. M B (OI41) 12thMCR SUMMERLIN, Wi Hie G 0 hinfC gh cn 
, Fredric 6741) Is 0 arion | - UMMERLIN illie . 141) 56thInfCo > “Di 
MCAS ‘El Toro RD to MCRD PI to FMFPac 29 Palm ZANG, co. ee 
OPARA, Carl F (6413) IstMAW_ to SCHOEPFLIN, Harold R (ti61) IstMar- SUMMERS. Robert E ta7) MB Ports- ZEEB Charles W (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro Div to Tengan Okinawa mouth Va to 2dMA MCRD PI | 
OWSLEY, Robert E (3121) MB WashDC SCHUON, William W (1341) 2dMarDiv SWAFFORD, Judson Mf (3371) FMFLant 
to MCB CamPen to ForTrps 29 Palms to ForTrps 29 Palms END 
[continued from page 9] 
the bottom of the sleeve and the elbow, 
a service stripe.’ 
“From 1870 to 1901, except for tem- 
porary enlistments during the War with 
Spain, the term of enlistment in the 
Marine Corps was five years. From 
1901 to 1919, except for persons secured 
through selective service in World War 
I, enlistments were for four years. Be- 
sinning in September, 1919, two, three, + 
and four year enlistments were author- ~ 
ized. fer) 
There is, therefore, no way to de- ae 
termine exactly how many years of u 
service are represented by the 15 hash- 
marks worn by the sergeant shown in 1 
the photograph on page 76 of the July ua 
issue of Leatherneck. Of course, if we 2 
knew the identity of the individual we 
could examine his personal records.” 
—Ed. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Dear Sir: 
I have approximately eight months 
to do on 20 years, after which Ill be 
moving to Memphis, Tenn. about 150 
miles from here. The people who are a 
renting my home in Memphis know pyace e \> SE 
that I’ll be getting out soon and have 
informed me they intend to move 
shortly. 
When this happens it will be quite 
. ’ 
a hardship on me, as I'll have to pay i Sj ri \" 
.. . Six ive Four Three Two Z 


rent here and also make payments on 


my house in Memphis, since no one 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 
constructive suggestions for a better Corps. If you were Commandant, what would you do? 
Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would revise the Staff NCO and Officers 
fitness reports to a short post card, fold-up form as follows: 

(1) Abbreviated hand written or stamped entries wherever possible. 

(2) Group all markings into one general category with any exceptions 
shown in remarks column. 

This form would eliminate about 50 to 70 percent of the time it now 
takes to process each fitness report, and would appreciably reduce by 
some small amount the administrative burden of each unit, especially 





those with a majority of Staff NCOs or Officers. 


SSgt. Arthur J. Corrigan, Jr. 
607935 








NavMc 10233-PD 


Fitness Report Ref: Para 3018 Pram 








Name Rank Boe. No. 607935 
CORRIGAN, Arthur J. Jr., SSgt. 


Organization Stamp 


VMR-352, MWSG-37, 3DMAW, 
MCAS, E1 Toro, California 





Months 








Period ‘Reason “Non Availability 
1Feb-31Jul 1958 6 ChRepSr 1June58-5Jul58 TAD 
Wite’s Address Other Dependents 
1375214 Wake Ave., Santa Ana, California 2DC 





Pret. Duty Station 








1. El Toro 2. Cherry Point 3 Kaneohe Bay (I-I Staff) 
Primary Duty Additional Duty (None) 
AdminClerk(0141) A/BElectOper (6727) (6) Dispatcher (3531) 
Marking Remarks 

2 Additional Duty-0, Neatness-3, Conservation-4 
Reporting Senior Signature of Reporting Senior Date 


I, M. MARINE, Maj. PersO 


Date Signed 


Sta tement Attached 
—yYes —No 


Additional Remarke _ _ 





Signature of NCO reported on 





Marking Code: 


1. Outstanding O0-Not observed Letter of Commendation, Long 
2. Excellent Beach Police Dept for Safe 

3. Above Average Driving dated 1Mar 58 

4. Average 

5. Below Average 


(Fold Here) 








Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, clothing 
purchases from the Supply Depart- 
ment would be handled on a charge 
account basis, rather than a cash sales 
basis. I feel that this system would 
provide these distinct advantages to 
the Marine Corps: (1) Every dollar 
paid for Clothing Allowance would 
be spent for clothing; (2) Cash 
handling at clothing sales would be 
eliminated; and (3) Personal conven- 
ience to the individual Marine, re- 
gardless of item cost or payday 
proximity. 

The initial step of this system 
might be the procurement of a plastic 
type ID card, with the name and 
service number embossed, similar to 
oil company credit cards. For pur- 
chases the Marine would obtain the 


items needed from the _ clothing 


center, and present his ID card with 
the clothing to a cashier. The cashier 
would total the items, place the ID 


| 





card into an Imprinter, and manually 
key in the total amount sold. This 
would produce a Charge Slip, in trip- 
licate, indicating total amount and 
the name and service number of the 
Marine. The original is a disbursing 
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copy, one carbon to the Marine, and 
one carbon retained. 

When disbursing originates the 
new semi-annual enlisted pay record, 
the clothing allowance aggregate sum 
of the next six months would be 
credited to the pay record. Charge 
Slips from clothing purchases would 
be debited during this time period. 
The process would be repeated for 
the following six-month period, with 
overages or shortages being debited 
or credited against the new amount. 
Year end (Fiscal Year) settlement, or 
Expiration of Enlistment, would wipe 
the slate clean, reverting unused 
monies to the Government and caus- 
ing checkage of the account when 
excess purchases existed. 

This system would entail an in- 
creased work load for disbursing, but 
statistics bear out that only slightly 
over 50% of clothing allowance 
money appropriated by Congress is 
actually used by Marines for clothing 
purchases through the Supply De- 
partment. 

The advantage of a better dressed 
Marine Corps for the same amount of 
money seems to outweigh this dis- 
advantage. 


TSgt. Charles E. Horne 
1042544 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would, 
once and for all, square away this 
problem of identification for all Duty 
NCOs, Guard NCOs and Duty Off- 
cers. It has long been my personal 
experience to find a wide variation 
(usually inadequate) of methods em- 
ployed to accomplish this identifica- 
tion marking. 

If it were mine to do, I would adopt 
a standardized badge plate. This 
would be worn on the left breast, 
with any uniform, in the manner of 
campaign ribbons. It would be affixed 
by four stay-clutch buttons. These 
badge plates would be of polished 
brass for enlisted, and nickel or 
chrome-plated for officers. It would 


Dea. 

If 
resolve tne ~ we - 
order to consider the assignment of 
all instructors in Marine Corps Au- 
thorized Schools a primary MOS 
commensurate with their jobs. This 
would allow Headquarters Marine 
Corps Enlisted Detail Branch greater 
flexibility in assignment of instructors 
by name. For instance, instructors in 
the Personnel Administration Schools 
would have a primary or an addi- 
tional MOS of 0191 so that the per- 
sonnel would then be restrictively as- 
signed. I would apply the same 
procedure to instructors in other 
schools where quotas are assigned by 
CMC. 

Under the present classification 
procedures, most instructors are per- 
forming duties alien to the actual 
application of the skills required by 
their MOS. In some instances in- 
structors are teaching the skills of 
their MOS but the application is still 
absent. It is an established fact that 
the best method of instruction is the 
“teacher-student” method, and good, 
qualified instructors require many 
months of preparation, trial and self- 
improvement. In addition the con- 
stant training of new _ instructors 
creates added expense to the Marine 
Corps that could be eliminated. 

As an alternate plan I would con- 
sider the creation of a completely new 
Occupational Field (05 or 06) where- 
by all instructors could be reclassified 
by Headquarters Marine Corps upon 
recommendation of boards convened 
at local command level. (i. e., Instr- 
Ground; Supply; Admin, etc.) The 
MOS could be initially assigned upon 
qualification as an instructor and suc- 
cessful completion of an additional 
qualifying period as determined by 
higher authority. 

If the MOS assigned to an instruc- 
tor was as a primary, then upon 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, the follow- 
ing suggestions for a better Corps 
would be adopted: 

1. Authorize E8, E9 and personnel 
filling these billets to sign “By direc- 
tion” correspondence not relating to 
the mission or efficiency of the unit. 


Much correspondence is delayed while : 


waiting for an officer’s signature. 

2. Authorize the use of “non-skip” 
ball point pens when signing docu- 
ments, especially those forms (DD- 
214) requiring several copies. 

3. Authorize the term “same as 
item »’ or “same as block Ps 
on forms where the name or address 
is required to be repeated, i.e., DD 93- 
i 

4. Authorize supply units to pur- 
chase “do it yourself” laminating sets 
now available in many PXs. Reporting 
Units could laminate their own ID 
cards, eliminating the one- to two-week 
service offered at many commands, 
and do a much better job. 

5. Bring par 14300 MARCOR- 
MAN in conformity with 14102 
MARCORMAN, MCO 1085.16 and 
4020.2a PRAM. Par 14300 indicates 
that a person UA for each day or 
PART of a day absent will forfeit 
leave credit. Accordingly, a man UA 
Ve hr (failing to go to appointed place 
of duty) should be debited 1-day 


leave credit. 








MSgt. Thomas T. Hraposky 


551245 ° 


END 
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ington 13, D.C. 














Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before March 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 


The winning caption will be published in the April 1959, issue. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 81 | 


would want to move in for such a short 
time. 

When I went to the headquarters 
office in St. Louis, I asked the sergeant 
major to check with the 9th District 
Supply Officer about the possibility of 
me moving my furniture to Memphis 
at my own expense and being reim- 
bursed later or getting special authori- 
zation to move it at government ex- 
pense, since it will be my last move. It 
all adds up to the same amount of 
money any way you look at it, and it 
certainly would make it a lot easier on 
me. 

MSegt. Oscar L. Kelly 
USMC Recruiting Sub-Station 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


@ Transportation Branch, Supply De- 
partment, HQMC, sent us this reply: 

“Regulations provide, upon transfer 
to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 
shipment of household goods trom the 
last or any previous duty station to the 
home selected by the member for the 
purpose of receiving travel allowance. 

“Paragraph 8014.1 Joint Travel Reg- 
ulations stipulates that ‘Shipment of 
household goods is not authorized prior 
to issuance of orders (except in cases 
of emergency, exigency of the service, 
or when required by service necessity 
as determined by the appropriate au- 
thority of the service concerned ).’ 

“In view of the above, shipment of 
subject effects eight months prior to 
termination of active duty, is not au- 
thorized at Government expense. 

“By the same token, payment of 
claim for personal funds expended 
would not be approved.”’—Ed. 


KOREAN OPERATIONS 


Dear Sir: 

I am presently engaged in gathering 
information for a history of the First 
Marine Division Reconnaissance Com- 
pany. 

I became interested in the subject 
while serving with this unit immedi- 
ately after its return from the Korean 
theater of operation. I have been con- 
stantly gathering the facts together 
since my release from active duty in 
November of 1957. 

Not long ago, I found a gap in my 
chronology—this is to say, I am miss- 
ing details covering one particular 
event. I understand you have the 
means for obtaining historical informa- 
tion, so I would ask you now to help 
me. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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-Q@PORT SHORTS 





by MSgt. Woody Jones 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


Barney Ross, former Marine and 
world champion boxer, manages pro 
welterweight Frankie Ryff ... Play- 
er-coach John “Misty” Fannon and 
Bill Weiman, former Notre Dame 
teammates, are the only two experi- 
enced second-year men on the Hawaii 
Marine basketball team. 


When Hal Harwood’s Quantico 
Marines played Bolling Air Force 






Base to a 0-0 tie last November, it was 
the first time the Generals had been 
held scoreless since they were defeated, 
7-0, by the Fort Eustis, Va., team on 
12 September, 1953. The Quantico- 
Bolling game tribute to 
the ability of both coaching staffs 
to “defense” each other so well. 
Eddie LeBaron led the 1950 Quanti- 
co team to a 55-0 win over Bolling. It 
was the highest score ever run up 
against the airmen. .. Terry Downes, 


was a 


Terry 
Downes 


former All-Marine and _Interservice 
boxing champion, won the British 
middleweight title, in London, with 


a technical knockout over Welshman 
Phil Edwards. 

Five veterans of the San Diego. 
Calif.. ‘Marine Corps Recruit Depot 


~ cee 


or 


$ 


1957-58 boxing team reported to the | 


new coach, MSet. Frank Veith, when 
he began workouts for 1958-59 
Don Lange, former Naval Academy 
All-Time basketball player, is player- 
coach at San Diego. 

Roger Williams, long-time friend 
to struggling Marine Corps sports pub- 
licists, was promoted to sports editor, 
San Francisco News. 

Michael Bruce Bunker, 4, son of 
Parris Island drill instructor Set. 
Francis A. Bunker, participates in 
physical training with his father’s 
Nicknamed “Captain Sea- 
weed,” Mike. has learned to do push- 
ups, squat jumps. and has done 30 
sit-ups. Although Mike the 
quarter and half-mile distances, his 
father says that unless he shows im- 
provement on pull-ups, he’ll have to be 
assigned to a “special training unit.” 

Lt. Col. John “J. T.”? Hill, former 
line coach at Quantico, later head foot- 
ball coach at Parris Island. is the 
Executive. Officer, Headquarters Batta- 
lion, Headquarters. U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

At the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, Frances 
Ukauka, with a 77. won the Klipper 
Women’s Golf Club sweepstakes tour- 
nament. Col. Russell B. Honso- 
wetz, who was Special Services officer 
at Quantico in the late “40s, when the 
Virginia Marines won almost every 
All-Navy sports title, is now the Opera- 
tions and Training Officer, First 
Division, Camp _ Pendleton, 


platoon. 


runs 


Marine 
Calif. 
Rick Benson, Ed_ Peterson, 
John McKenna, Angie Cuttaia 
and Charley Buechlein are returnees 
on the Camp Lejeune basketball team 
which won 39, lost 13 last season... 
Henry Linda scored twice as the Sec- 
ond Force Service Regiment remained 
undefeated, won over the Marine 
Corps Air Facility, 26-7, in Camp 
Lejeune intramural football. 
John Damore, former 
center, played last season 


Quantico 
with the 
Chicago Bears’ pro feotball team . . 
Carl Eltzholtz and Karen Hantze, 
from San Diego MCRD, won singles 
titles in the city’s Metropolitan Tennis 
Championships. 
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General Randolph MeCall Pate, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
while fishing off the “Big Island,” in 
Hawaii, caught a 143-pound yellow fin 
tuna, or “Ahi,” after a 48-minute bat- 
tle... Karl Freudenberg, Jim Giles 
and Bob Iilsley, the 
Parris Island judo club, were invited 
to the Dothan, Ala., Peanut Festival, 
suffered assorted cuts and bruises as 
they made eight “realistic” personal 
appearances on stage, TV and parade 
floats. 

TSgt. Chuck Hahn, San Diego 
publicist, is touting Pfe Joe Mayer, 
who finished three strokes behind Ed 
Ross, the 1958 winner. as a leading 
candidate for 7°59 All-Marine golf 
honors... Sgt. Billie Hailes, Quanti- 
co’s °58 All-Marine welterweight box- 
ing champion, is now on the Lejeune 
team. 

At Hickam Air Force Base. Hawaii, 
SSgt. E. E. Sweeney, Headquarters, 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, missed one 
of 100 “birds,” Class “C” 
trophy and runner-up honors at the 
first Brilliande Grand Trophy skeet 
match ... Harry Jefferson, Quanti- 
co halfback, was named “Service Play- 
er of the Week” by the Washington, 
D. C., Post and Times Herald, after he 
carried the football eight times, gained 
83 yards. scored twice in a 33-0 win 
over Lockbourne Air Force Base, of 
Columbus. Ohio. 

At the Marine Corps Auxiliary Air 
Station, Beaufort, S. C., in an intra- 
mural football game, quarterback 
Dick Wright passed for one touch- 
down, ran for another, and converted 
twice to lead MABS-32 to a 14-0 upset 
over previously undefeated VMF-235 
... Joe Young, All-Marine football 


members of 


won a 


end (San Diego, 1954), played last 
season with the semi-pro Tucson, Ariz., 
“Rattlers.” 

Jimmy Henderson, 8, son of Set. 
James H. Henderson, Camp Le- 
jeune, used an eight-pound test line, 
caught a 10-pound, four-ounce drum at 
Onslow Beach... At the Cherry Point, 
N. C., Marine Corps Air Station, Jean 
Reaword is the new coach of the Jets, 
Woman Marine basketball team. 

The members of a newly-named post 
bowling team at San Diego are (with 
averages): Jimmy Wright, 195; 
Dick Steinbaugh, 186: Swede 
Grunwald, 184; Dick Stein and 
“Bear”? Haas, 182; Ed Lustig, 181: 
John Decker, 179; Dick Urasaki 
and Charlie Gura, 178, and Rod 
Beadles, 177. The team’s average per 
series is 929, and 186 per game. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


At the El Toro, Calif., Marine Corps 
Air Station, the post. newspaper, The 
Flight Jacket, featured a pick-the-win- 
ners type football contest. An 11]-year- 
old daughter of a captain asked her 
father which teams he thought would 
She then the opposite 
teams, won the contest with one wrong 
selection out of 10. 


win. chose 


Also at El Toro, Special Services 
officials staged a first “Sports-o-rama,” 
which included a golf clinic and ex- 
hibition by Patty Berg, a 48-mile bike 
race, a 13-event horse show, a turkey 
shoot, a bowling exhibition, a_skin- 
diving demonstration and a_ hobby 
show. Pleased with the results, Special 
Services planned another sports fiesta 


for this year. END 
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SPORTS QUIZ 


by Joseph C. Stacey 


Can you match them up—the names and terms pertaining 
to various sports, with the brief explanations and/or de- 
scriptions of each? Nine correct answers is passing; 10- 


wee eeeeeeeeee+(a) Harness Racing,a period after a work- 
out of trotters on the day of a race 


(b) Football, blocking from behind 
Fencing, the tip end of a weapon 


Golf, the flag staff which identifies 
the hole 


Curling, a foothold embedded in ice, 
from which each player delivers a 
stone 


Tennis, to gain (a point) 


Boat Racing, a 
racing boat 


Ice hockey, the iced surface on which 
the game is played 


Basketball, to bounce (the ball) 


Wrestling, to 
shoulders to a mat 


Cricket, rating that side of the wicket, 
or of the field on which the batsman 
stands 


12. CLIPPING ........-(1) Baseball, second-rate ballplayer 


light, long narrow 


pin an  opponent’s 


(ANSWERS ON PAGE 95) 
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Outstanding Reservist 


Master Sergeant Miles F. Mulloy 
recently became the first Marine to be 
included in a quartet of Reservists who 
are honored annually in the Chicago 
area. The Navy Day ceremony saw 
three Navy men share the spotlight with 
Mulloy. 

The Chicago Council of the Navy 
League extolled the accomplishments 
of the four and awarded them engraved 
watches during an annual dinner-dance 
in the Windy City. 

In addition to being sergeant major 
of the Ist Weapons Battalion at the 
Forest Park Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center, MSgt. Mulloy 
is a practicing architect, president of the 
School Board, and past president of a 
civic improvement group. He is also 
active in the Boy Scouts, Little League 






Noveta McCracken (L) and Patti O'Berg, flanked 
by Sergeants Poore and Walheim, added feminine 


ree 


and Rotary Club. 

Activity in the Reserve program, time 
in service, service records and enthusi- 
asm for community projects were some 
of the qualifications considered by the 
committee which selected Mulloy. 

9thMCRRD, Chicago, Ill. 


Interstate Field Meet 


The 1st Amphibian Tractor Com- 
pany of Mobile, Ala., recently journeyed 
to Gulfport, Miss., to take part in a 
field meet with the Ist Armored Am- 
phibian Tractor Company. Three mem- 
bers of each company tackled the field- 
stripping and reassembly of weapons 
and hand grenade throw. Volleyball, 
small bore, and drill teams competed 
while five men from each unit took an 
LVT maintenance test. When the 
smoke and dust had cleared, Mobile 
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Edited by MSgt. Walter Stewart 


had taken the match by a score of 48 
to 39. 


Globe & Anchor 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Wins Clement Trophy 


The William T. Clement trophy for 
1958, presented annually to the unit 
which attains the highest degree of mili- 
tary proficiency during the 15-day 
period of field training conducted at 
MCRD, San Diego, was awarded to the 
56th Infantry Company of Bellingham, 
Wash. 

The winning unit was selected by a 
team of officers whose judging encom- 
passed tactical field exercises, physical 
stamina, weapons proficiency, inspec- 


tions, morale and written examinations. 
The young Reservists from Whatcom 
and Skagit Counties surpassed other 
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Official USMC Photo 
touch to the Kansas City parade float sponsored 
by the Marine Air Reservists of Olathe, Kansas 
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f unexpected proportions. 


eserve units from Washington, Cali- 

fornia, New York, Montana, Wisconsin 
land Ohio to win the coveted trophy. 

Capt. M. E. Spiro 

1-1, 56th Inf. Co. 

Bellingham, Wash. 


Looping the Hoop 


A bunch of the kids were hooping it 
up in a local TV station. ... 

The whole thing started when the 3d 
Special Truck Company, of Charlotte, 
N. C., received a phone call from a local 
TV station sponsoring a “Hula Hoop” 
contest, response to which had reached 
In answer to 


'a plea for them to judge the event, the 


& Anchor 
ort, Miss. 
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Reservists went forth to face the con- 
gregation of young contortionists who 
were spinning, twirling, gyrating and 
giggling. ... 

Instructions the judges 


for were 


simple: Once a participant started his 


hoop in motion, he was not allowed to 
touch it or let it touch the ground. Ac- 
cording to a Truck Company spokes- 
man, “Occasionally, one hoop would 
whoop it up with another hoop and 
poop, resulting in a disqualification. 
Try to tell a nine-year-old that he can’t 
play any more because another hoop 
knocked his hoop for a loop!” 

It turned out to be a long day for 
nearly everyone, with the winner estab- 
lishing a local record of eight hours and 
32 minutes of looping the hoop... . 

Informational Services 


éthMCRRD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Artillery Demonstration 


An audience of 300 recently watched 
an artillery demonstration by the Ist 
105-mm. Howitzer Battalion, MCR, in 
Richmond, Va. The guns were zeroed in 
over the tree tops of the park and 
aligned on a target across the James 
River. 

On command, four blasts resounded. 
Fire and smoke belched forth, but no 
projectiles; the guns were loaded with 
blanks. 

Designed to explain the mission of an 
artillery battalion, the demonstration 
took the form of a skit, with a running 
commentary filling in the gaps. About 
141 enlisted and 25 officers participated 
in the event which was executed as a 
regular drill for the organization. Mem- 
bers of the unit mustered at 0800 and 
conducted routine training until the 
hour for the demonstration. 

Four field pieces, trucks, jeeps and 
communication equipment were used 
during the demonstration which began 
with an explanation of the basic sup- 
port mission. Simulating an actual 
combat situation, each section sped into 
action and carried out its assignment. 

After the area in front of the specta- 
tors had been reconnoitered, the guns 





wits 


Official USMC Photo 


The First 105-mm. Howitzer Battalion demonstrated an artillery firing 
mission for a Richmond audience. A narrator explained the sequences 


were moved up. A communications sec- 
tion set up wire and radio connections 
between the battery and the fire direc- 
tion center. A battalion survey team 
rushed into position, and the guns then 
blasted their mythical enemy. 


Alan R. Harris 
Richmond, Va. 


Training Tour Limited 


Reservists who want to go on two- 
week training tours between now and 
July will have to map their plans care- 
fully. The number of Reservists Marine 
Corps Headquarters can assign to 


active duty for training is even less 
than last year. 

Two broad general policy decisions 
accompany the Winter-Summer indi- 
vidual training program. First, priority 
of assignment will be given to those 
with the greatest mobilization potential. 
Secondly, assignments involving exces- 
sive travel (over halfway across the 
country) will not be made. 

Additionally, no application for 
training will be considered unless the 
applicant meets all of the criteria listed 
for the course. 


The Reserve Marine 


END 





Photo by Sot. Gerald R. Brimacombe 
Gen. F. Croft, commander, MART, Glenview, gave a DoD Reserve 
Award to C. Ward, president of Brown and Bigelow Co., St. Paul 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 84] 


This much I know concerning a 
patrol which was executed by members 
of the reconnaissance company on the 
night of February 27, 1953: 

The patrol was led by Lt. William J. 


Livingston, USMC, and was assigned | 
the mission of securing a blocking posi- f 
tion for the second platoon of the com- | 
pany which was occupying an ambush | 


position east of Panmunjom. 
Shortly before arriving at the desig- 


nated position Lt. Livingston’s platoon | 


was engaged by a Chinese Communist 


force estimated to be a reinforced pla- | 


toon of approximately 40 men. Lt. 
Livingston was one of the initial 
casualties. 

I know the company suffered at least 
three casualties but judging from the 
intensity of the fire fight as it was de- 
scribed to me I am led to believe that 
there were a considerable number of 
wounded. Perhaps you can clear this 
up. 

The fire fight continued for a short 
time and Lt. Livingston succeeded in 
gathering his wounded together and 
arranged for their evacuation from the 
area. At the time he began to evacuate 
his men, I understand he was wounded 
a second time and still continued to 
carry the fight to the enemy. 

Finally, upon being shot still a 
fourth time, and after inflicting a 
fantastic number of casualties upon 
the enemy he withdrew and acted as a 
stretcher bearer during the return to the 
friendly lines. 

The lieutenant was recommended 
for the Distinguished Service Medal 
and I fail to find any information as to 
whether it was ever awarded to him. 
I would greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation you might add to this account. 

Hubert E. Campbell 
85 W. Hayes St. 


Hazel Park, Mich. 


@ Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC, 
gave us this information: 


“The historical records of Marine 
operations in Korea are still classified. 
The historical series, U. S. Marine Op- 
erations In Korea, will eventually de- 
scribe this action, but, at the present 
time, only those volumes, I through 
III, covering the operation of 1950 have 
been published. 


“First Lieutenant William J. Living- 
ston, USMCR, received the Navy Cross 
for his part in the action on 27 Febru- 
ary 1953.”—Ed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Enlisted Benefit Group Reports Year's Growth and First Annual Dividend 


The Armed Forces Enlisted Personnel Benefit 
Association, which recently ended its fiseal year 
with insurance in force totaling $12 million, has 
declared a 1957-58 dividend of 16 2/3 percent for 
group policyholders. The first annual refund will 
amount to $1.50 per month per member on all 
insurance contributions made by members through 
July, 1958. 

Rates for the Association’s $10,000 insurance 
policy are $9 a month. There is a modest addi- 
tional charge for Armed Forces members on 
hazardous duty. At the close of each year after 
claims and expenses are deducted from the gross 
premium contributions, the remainder, except for 
a small reserve, is returned to the members. The 
refund, voted by the Association’s elected Board 
of Directors, who are senior enlisted men on active 
duty from each service, cuts the cost of coverage 
to $7.50 monthly in the first year of operation. 

This non-profit Association, now a permanent 
world-wide institution, was formed as a mutual 
benefit group in December, 1956, by a few senior 
enlisted men who were desirous of providing them- 
selves and all other career servicemen with benefits 
then only available to commissioned and warrant 


Certificates 


Attention of commanding officers is invited to 
paragraph 9362 Marine Corps Manual and _ para- 
graph 3017 PRAM, regarding the submission of 
duplicate copies of Certificates of Appointment. 
Duplicate copies of Certificates of Appointment re- 
ceived at Headquarters, Marine Corps, have again 
been This 
‘aused needless correspondence on the part of 


showing errors in preparation. has 
Headquarters, since necessary corrections must be 
made. Certificates should be 
checked for the following: 
a. Correct Date of Rank. (1st day of the month) 
bh. Date of Promotion. (Date of issuance and 


of Appointment 


Annuities 


Several instances have occurred where Marines 
have missed the opportunity to submit elections 
under the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act due to a misunderstanding in computing the 
individual’s deadline date. 


Generally, an election of options must be sub- 


mitted prior to the completion of 18 years of 


officers through the Armed Forces Relief and Bene- 
fit Association. The officer’s association with more 
than 28,000 members, last year refunded $66.00 
per member. Thus their basic net cost was only 
$3.50 per month for $10,000 coverage. As the 
EM Association grows, the costs per member are 
reduced, and consequently, the refund should in- 
crease, thus lowering still further the already low 
net cost. 

Thoroughly reviewed and examined earlier by 
the Department of Defense, the organization has 
DOD approval to solicit members throughout the 
services. Allotments are authorized for payment of 
insurance contributions. 

The insurance program is underwritten and 
guaranteed by one of the oldest and largest com- 
panies in the United States. There is no age limit, 
no war clause, no exclusions or restrictions. Rate 
does not change with age. World-wide coverage 
for death from any cause. No medical examination 
or other evidence of insurability will generally be 
required. 

Servicemen may obtain additional information on 
the $10,000 policy by writing to the Association at 
422 Washington Building, 15th St. and New York 
Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


of Appointment 


date of promotion must agree) 

ce. Canceled Marine Corps Orders. 
used ) 

d. Service Numbers and MOSs. (Must be in- 
serted on the Certificate of Appointment) 

e. Duplicate Copies. (Should be submitted on 
manifold in lieu of copy of Form DD 216) 

f. Authority. (Marine Corps Order number to 
he entered on Certificates of Appointment) 

g. Original Certificates of Appointment. (Pre- 
sented to the Marine, not forwarded to this 
Headquarters ) 

h. Certificates of Appointment for Reservists. 
(Must carry the words “RESERVE OF THE” 


(Must not be 


for Survivors 


service creditable in the computation of basic pay. 
This does not mean active service only but includes 
all active and inactive service as indicated by the 
pay entry base date. Paragraph 5 of Marine Corps 
Order 1750.2A should be consulted for further 
details and a sample of this factor. The respon- 
sibility for the timely informing of applicable 
members rests with the commanding officer. 

TURN PAGE 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 
Unit Punishment Book 


Paragraph 2a of Marine Corps Order 5212.1A In this regard, such records should no longer be 
CH4 authorizes destruction of Unit Punishment transferred to the Records Center except by organi- 
Books (or logs) one year after date of last entry. zations which are disbanding. 


Black Socks to Become an Item of Issue 


According to Marine Corps Bulletin 10120, supply system as a standard item of issue, and 
quantities of socks, wool, cushion sole, black are will replace the socks, wool, cushion sole, olive 
currently being introduced into the Marine Corps drab. 


? 13-Man Drill on the Way Out 


A new Marine Corps Order being distributed to The shift to the new drill should be made as 
the field will replace the current 13-man squad soon as practicable and not later than 1 March, 
drill with the eight-man squad drill and the Land- 1959. 
ing Party Manual drill, according to Marine Corps P 
Bulletin 1500. The new order will promulgate instructions for 

Under the new regulations, the eight-man squad the eight-man squad drill and cancel Sections IV, 
drill will be used for ceremonies, inspections, V, and VI, Chapter 2, Marine Corps Drill manual 
parades and training of personnel. (NAVMC 1131, AO3). 


NEW RATES OF INDEMNITY COMPENSATION FOR WIDOWS UNDER THE 
SURVIVOR BENEFITS ACT 


Years of Service 











Pay | Under Over | Over | Over | Over | Over @ver | Over | Over | Over Over Over | Over Over Over 

Grade z 3 s | 4 6 8 | 10 =| 12 | 14 | 16 18 20 22 26 30 
COMMIS- 
SIONED 
OFFICERS 
0-10 | $256 $262 $262 $262 $262 $268 $268 $280 $280 $292 $292 $304 $304 $316 $316 
0-9 240 244 24 247 247 250 250 256 256 268 268 280 280 292 292 
0-8 228 232 235 235 235 244 244 250 250 256 262 268 274 274 274 
0-7 209 216 216 216 220 220 226 226 232 244 253 253 253 253 253 
0-6 184 188 193 193 193 193 193 193 195 208 213 216 222 233 231 
0-5 169 75 1 Oy 177 LTT S77 180 183 188 194 199 202 205 205 205 
0-4 161 163 167 167 168 R2t. -} 1:75 178 181 186 188 188 188 188 188 
0-3 152 154 157 162 165 168 170 174 WEY 175 175 L725 75 ‘75 175 
0-2 144 147 156 157 158 158 158 158 158 158 158 158 158 158 158 
0-1 139 143 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 
*Q-3 nee ee ee 162 165 168 170 174 177 177 6 ie 77 177 a WW ae | 177 
*0-2 157 158 160 162 165 166 166 166 166 166 166 166 
*0-1 150 153 154 156 158 160 160 160 160 160 160 160 
WARRANT 
OFFICERS 
Ww-4 152 158 158 158 160 162 165 168 ie gt 173 174 176 78 181 184 
W-3 149 154 154 154 155 158 160 162 164 165 167 169 171 173 173 
W-2 144 148 148 149 tog 154 E55 157 158 160 161 163 165 165 165 
W-1 139 144 144 147 148 150 153 154 +55 157 159 159 159 159 

| | 

ENLISTED | 
PERSONS | 
E--9 | Pree | 158 159 160 162 163 164 165 165 165 
E-8 =e Hore oats ve 150 151 152 783. | 154 156 157 158 158 158 
E-7 137 141 141 142 144 145 147 148 150 | 151 153 154 154 154 154 
E-6 134 136 136 139 141 142 143 144 145 146 147 147 147 147 147 
E-5 130 134 134 137 138 139 141 141 141 141 141 141 141 141 141 
E-4 127 130 132 133 134 135 135 135 135 135 135 135 135 135 135 
E-3 124 127 127 129 129 129 129 129 129 129 129 129 129 129 129 
E-—2 | 123 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 
E-1 122 1:25 125 125 125 125 125 125 WY 425 125 125 125 125 125 
E-1 122 EN? a atie Ae aia H aah Far Pe ; mats Bia ian 


Under 4 mos eval hace Se nee i 


*Rates applicable to Commissioned Officers who have been credited with over 4 years active 





service as enlisted members. END 
SOUND OFF charged as a MSgt. on 19 November AD&C Div., Ordnance Dept. 
; 1957. I accepted a permanent appoint- U. S. Naval Ammunition Depot 
[continued from page 90] ment as CWO in the Marine Corps on Crane, Ind. 
20 November 1947. I will complete 30 


@ Director of Personnel, HQMC, had 
this to say: 

“In view of the fact that educational 
assistance is under the cognizance of 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS years active duty on 29 June 1964. 
D Sir: Would I still be eligible for 36 or 48 
- : ; months Educational Benefits under the 
I would appreciate information on 


GI Bill leti f 30 ae . 
Educational Benefits under the GI Bill. poor oo cempnen @ aa the Veterans Administration and the 
I have 24 years of continuous active S tact that laws governing veterans’ bene- 


duty. I was temporary CWO and dis- CWO (4) C. A. Holmes, USMC fits are often amended, it is suggested 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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SHOOT THE STARS 


[continued from page 23] 


navigational gear. He was also the 24th 
man to cross the South Pole. To prove 
it, he carries a certificate issued by the 
Pole Vaulter’s Society. 

Walt Disney’s camera crews, who 
were working on a documentary, sent 
Spann a 16-mm. movie, which shows 
his ill-fated plane in the Antarctic. 

“Most of our instructors,” said Tech- 
nical Sergeant Lester C. Horton, “know 
the Pacific—the toughest run—like they 
know their home towns.” 

As a group, Marine navigators are 
proud of doing a difficult job, Horton 
said. They seldom get any glory, or 
sleep, but few would trade their work 
for easier jobs. “You can put it down,” 
he insisted, “that we're the best. 
There’re none finer anywhere.” 

A converted leadership instructor 
from Camp Lejeune’s NCO School, 
Horton is a recent addition to the avia- 
tion ranks. After being wounded three 
times (Saipan, Okinawa and Korea) 
he had the feeling that the enemy had 
him zeroed in. “I didn’t want to push 
my luck with the gravel-crunchers,” he 
explained. 

There was a time, however, when he 
wished for the safety of the deck and 
the footfighters. “Once between Iceland 
and Newfoundland,” he related, “I'd 
been five hours without a fix. . . but we 
made it in ok. In another instance, a 
radar station called us a fix that was 
70 miles off the course I had. The pilot 
wanted to know if he should change the 
heading. I stuck by my guns.” 

The keeper of the school’s gear, Ser- 
geant Thomas Murray, the congenial 
supply sergeant and former student, 
maintains a goodly supply of maps, 
charts, watches, sextants, and naviga- 
tion equipment. 

“When the Lebanese situation oc- 
curred,”’ he pointed out, ‘“‘we stood duty 
all night, issuing charts mainly to West 
Coast pilots. We've got one of the best 
selections of maps in the country.” 

Murray also keeps about 20 sextants 
on hand, each of which bears a $1500 
price tag. He must guard the Mark V 
sextant bag even more closely. Some- 
one has discovered that it makes an 
excellent bag for a bowling ball. 

The Flying Classroom’s crew chief, 
Technical Sergeant Henry E. Martinek, 
is ample proof that you can improve 
your lot through diligence. Two years 
ago he was a truck driver with aspira- 
tions to become a crew chief. Through 
home study he prepared himself for the 
test, then scored a whopping 98 score. 

Today, Marty’s planes are the cleanest 
and most dependable in the Corps. ‘He 


even buys his own cleaning gear,” said 
Major Charles Weaver, a former Com- 
mandant’s pilot and now CO of Station 
Operation and Engineering Squadron. 

It’s the little things, like procuring 
frying pans and scrounging ham and 
eggs to break the monotony of box 
lunches on long training flights that 
endear Marty to the hearts of the in- 
structors and students alike. 

“He makes up the difference in com- 
fort,” admitted Master Sergeant Boyd 
Riggs, the plane’s radio operator. 

Upon graduation, a student can navi- 
gate a plane, jet or prop job—anywhere 
in the world. This is the goal that keeps 
them at their books—into the night. 
When a sea-navigator, who can take 
one or two leisurely fixes a day— 





meets an aerial navigator, he takes his 
hat off to his counterpart in the air- 
plane—who sometimes takes a reading 
every hour—it makes it all seem worth- 
while. 

After completion of the course, the 
navigator’s work is cut out for him. 
He seldom gets time for a break. Un- 
like the pilot, who can throw the 
steering mechanism on automatic pilot 
and take five when he’s fatigued— 
the navigator must keep going. He is 
constantly responsible to the pilot for 
the course of the flight. 

He has also been taught in school 
that the Marine Corps has NEVER 
lost an aircraft due to faulty naviga- 
tion. And that’s an honor no graduate 
seeks. END 
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ANNAPOLIS 


[continued from page 33] 


the Winter, when heating costs are 
high, rent and utilities combined often 
run more than the man’s BAQ. Plenty 
of civilian housing is available in Anna- 
polis and the Marines claim that it is 
cheaper in the long run to find a house 
or an apartment in town. 

TSgt. McKinney, the Training NCO, 
lives in Annapolis. He rented a three- 
bedroom house with a fenced yard for 
only $75 a month. The tariff includes 
heat but not the other utilities. 

“The civilians of Annapolis don’t try 
to rob the serviceman,” Mac said. 
“Some landlords charge according to 
rank and a married corporal or ser- 
geant can get along almost as well as 
a staff NCO. If you want to take the 
time to shop around, you can almost 
always find the kind of quarters you 
are looking for and at a price you can 
afford to pay.” 

Sgt. Maj. Gain and his administrative 
chief, Technical Sergeant Lawrence 
McKinzie, live in North Severn Village 
and are the chief boosters for the pub- 
lic housing project. They like it because 
it is close by the Barracks. The com- 
missary and Navy Exchange are hand- 
ily located right in the housing area. 

The sergeant major has been at An- 
napolis since last June. He came to 
the Barracks from Marine Air Group- 
24 at Cherry Point and about the only 
thing he misses is the social activity of 
the huge Marine Corps Air Base. He 
had been listing MB, Annapolis, as his 
first choice of duty on fitness reports 
for more than four years before he got 
the assignment. 

“It’s the first security-type duty that 
I have had in my 16-year career,” he 
said, “and it also gives my son, Tony, 
an opportunity to become interested in 
the Naval Academy. He’s only 12 now, 
but someday I hope that he will be a 
midshipman here.” 

The sergeant major prefers to let the 
section heads take care of their own 
domains. It gives him more time to 
spend with the troops and he keeps a 
close tab on every function of the com- 
mand. He is available to the men at 
all times and even though he doesn’t 
try to be a chaplain’s assistant, he has 
an attentive ear for all of their 
problems. 

Technical Sergeant John J. Moore, 
the only single staff NCO attached to 
the Barracks, is in charge of the Sup- 
ply Section. His biggest problem is 
getting well-fitted blue uniforms for the 
new men as they report for duty. A 
clothing van comes up from Quantico 
every other week and Moore makes 
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frequent trips to the Marine Corps 
Schools each month to make sure the 
Marines are well dressed. 

“I did have a skoshee problem when 
I first came here,’’ Moore said. ‘The 
storeroom was filled with obsolete 
equipment dating back to World War I. 
There were several stacks of the saucer- 
type helmets, a couple of boxes of the 
old roll packs, and several pairs of 
khaki leggings that were out of style 
when I enlisted. But I finally got rid 
of them all.” 

Moore was one of the Marines on 
television’s “Wide Wide World’ last 
June when the honorman of the gradu- 
ating class was married before a 
nationwide audience. When Leather- 
neck visited Annapolis, Moore was 
planning his own wedding to celebrate 
the Marine Corps Birthday. 

TSgt. McKinzie takes all of the ad- 
ministrative details off the desk of the 
sergeant major. McKinzie followed Sgt. 
Maj. Gain from Cherry Point and re- 
ported to Annapolis last July. He was 
an aviation radioman in the Navy 
during World War II and enlisted in 
the Marine Corps as a staff sergeant 
in 1950. He has been doing Marine 


Corps administrative work ever since. 

“This has been my first experience in 
handling the administration of a small 
unit,” McKinzie reparted. “But I’m 
learning more and liking it better all 
the time.” 

Mac is the Education NCO and 
coaches the Barracks’ intramural foot- 
ball team in his spare time. When he 
isn’t pushing USAFI, MCI and Basic 
Extension Courses, he is diagraming 
plays and_ exhorting his’ gridiron 
charges to greater heights of glory. 
The last Inspector General’s team who 
visited Annapolis rated the Barracks’ 
educational program ‘“outstanding”’— 
and the Marines are the only unde- 
feated team in the Naval Station’s 
football league. 

The Marine Barracks, Annapolis, is 
a small, busy post. There are unusual 
features attached to the security func- 
tions and enough extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to break the monotony of 
routine guard duty. Washington, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore can’t be beat 
for daily or weekend liberty, and the 
married personnel find the rural living 
pleasant—and with a _ metropolitan 
flavor. END 











"Usually, | don't make close acquaintances of 
the new recruits, but | can see 
no reason why you and | 
can't be friends!" 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 92] 


that Chief Warrant Officer Holmes con- 
tact a representative of the Veterans 
Administration at the time of his re- 
tirement to ascertain his entitlement 
and eligibility for educational benefits 
under the then current legislation. 
“Under the present laws, it appears 
that Chief Warrant Officer Holmes 
would be eligible for 36 months of edu- 
cational benefits provided that this 
training was completed by the estab- 
lished deadline of 31 January, 1965. 
“Educational benefits under cogniz- 
ance of the Veterans Administration 
are not available to personnel on active 
duty. Therefore, if Chief Warrant Of- 
ficer Holmes serves 30 years, he will 
only be able to take advantage of 
about (7) months of these benefits.” 
—Ed. 





FIRST MARINES' MUSEUM 


Dear Sir: 

The purpose of this letter is to ask 
your readers for historical matter (ob- 
jects, directives, mementoes, etc.) per- 
taining to the First Marine Regiment. 
We are attempting to establish a 
museum of such material and certain- 
ly would appreciate any help .. . 

Persons having historical matter 
which they would like to contribute 
are requested to forward such items to: 
Commanding Officer, First Marines, 
First Marine Division (Rein.) FMF, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

Sgt. Maj. “J” “‘T” Langley 











DATE OF RANK 


Dear Sir: 

I enlisted in the Marine Corps on 
1¢@ November, 1942, and was promoted 
to Master Sergeant in November, 1944. 
I was discharged on 3 February, 1946 
(Honorable) and reenlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve on 12 January, 
1948, at the Naval Air Station, Floyd 
Bennett Field, New York, N.Y. 

My enlistment ended 11 January, 
1950, and I reenlisted on 28 January, 
1950, at which time my date of rank 
was entered as 28 January, 1950. 

I believe my date of rank would be 
12 January, 1948, or in November, 1944. 
Please tell me what my date of rank 
should be and by what authority? 

MSgt. Pasquale E. Zappoli 
474242, USMCR 
VMF-132 
NAS, New York, N.Y. 


@® Enlisted Section, Military Personnel 
Procurement Branch, HQMC, told us 
this: 

“Paragraph 5470, Marine Corps Man- 
ual, applies and provides in part as 





follows: ‘Applicants with prior service 
in the Marine Corps or Marine Corps 
Reserve will be appointed as follows: 
(a) If enlisting more than 24 hours 
atter discharge, appoint to grade held 
at last discharge, but date of rank to 
be date of enlistment.’ 

“Since MSgt. Zappoli’s second en- 
listment expired on 11 January, 1950, 
and he did not reenlist until 28 Janu- 
ary, 1950, a period of more than 24 
hours had elapsed, therefore his cur- 
rent date of rank of 28 January, 1950, 
is correct.”’—Ed. 


COMMISSION WANTED 


Dear Sir: 

Upon graduation from the Maine 
Maritime Academy I will be offered a 
commission as an ensign in the U. S. 
Navy or equivalent rank in the Marine 
Corps. I am taking a navigation course 
and will have my third mate’s papers. 

Now, if I take a commission in the 
Marine Corps, what would the training 
and duty be like? 

Midn. John W. Ramsey II 
Maine Maritime Academy 
Castine, Maine 


@ Officer Section, Military Personnel 
Procurement Branch, HQMC, said this: 

“The Marine Corps has no program 
which offers a commission in_ the 
Marine Corps to graduates of the 
Maine Maritime Academy strictly on 
the basis of their completion of that 
Academy. 

“At the present, all Marine Corps 
officers programs are for the procure- 





ment of unrestricted lieutenants for 
duty as ground or aviation officers.” — 
Ed. 
END 
ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 10 
1. €):. 2. @); 3. @C)s 4. Oo; 
5: (eo); 6: (Cc); 7. (6); 8: 1); 
9. (b); 10. (b) 








ANSWERS TO SPORTS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 87 

1<d, 2-j, 3-¢ 4-1, $46-a, 7%; 

8-c, 9-k, 10-f, 11-h, 12-b. 
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ALL THAT WAS MORTAL, 


by David Dempsey. E. P. 
Dutton, & Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $4.95 


This novel introduces an important 
new author to the field of American 
fiction. In All That Was Mortal David 
Dempsey has written a chronicle of 
three generations of the Rankin family 
and their rise in society from humble 
beginnings in 1889 to success and 
prosperity in 1924. 

The author has introduced a vibrant 
portrayal of the Middle West during 
the two decades following the turn of 
the century. The Fourth of July festiv- 
ities, the revival meeting, the church 
picnic, the beer drinking contest—all 
the drama and vigor of small town life 
in that period have been captured. The 
author has drawn upon his own Illinois 
background to recreate the physical 
and spiritual landscape he knows and 
loves. 

A tremendous appreciation for life 
in all its many aspects pervades this 
rich, mature novel. Humor and tragedy, 
birth and death, man’s’ continual 
search for his identity and the mean- 
ing of his existence—all of these uni- 
versal experiences are eloquently set 
against the nostalgic charm of a semi- 
rural community. 

David Dempsey was born in Pekin, 
Ill. He is a graduate of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and has 
done graduate work at Yale and Co- 
lumbia Universities. Before World War 
II he was a reporter for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, wrote for the magazine 





Common Ground and was a staff 
member at the Reader’s Digest. 

The author served as a Marine Corps 
combat correspondent in 1943-45 and 
was on The New York Times Book 
Review from 1949-53. Since then he 
has been a free lance writer. 

All That Was Mortal 
novel. 


is his first 


Woody Jones 


THE STORY BEHIND PRI- 
VATE INVESTIGATION by 
Milburn Robert Ward, Jr. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. 

Price $3.50 


Milburn Ward, policeman, former 
Marine and part-time student, has 
compiled a sweeping, inward look at 
private investigation—the who, what, 
when, where and how. 

Although Mr. Ward puts down hard, 
truthful facts concerning the methods 
and procedures of the “private-eye,” 
his book is not intended to be a com- 
prehensive study of the numerous 
facets of investigation. However, he 
does begin his book by pointing out 
that the private investigator is not to 
be confused with the fictional “Mike 
Hammers” of stage, screen and radio. 

Tracing and locating missing persons; 
divorce investigation; insurance and 
liability claims; the various fields of 
criminal and financial investigation; 


are only a few of the many topics 
covered in this volume which touches 
nearly every aspect of a private-eye’s 
work. 


The author, a long-time collector of 
information on the subject of private | 
investigation, has drawn his material 
from a well-rounded listing of police 
and private investigation publications, | 
and brings the material to his readers | 
in an easy-to-read style. 

John Morehead 


ORDEAL BY WATER, by) 
Peter Keeble, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., New York, 
my. . Price $4.00 


URING World War II, much of the 

success of British naval opera- 

tions in the Mediterranean depended 

upon the skillful, fearless divers who 

were involved in the perilous job of 
naval salvage and harbor clearance. 

Peter Keeble, the author of Ordeal by 
Water, was such a man. He and his 
men worked under grueling pressures. 
At no time could they forget that a 
troop landing could be delayed, or an 
entire campaign lost, if their diving 
operations were not successful. 

Too many hours in oily, mine-in- 
fested waters, booby traps, the dreaded 
“bends,” failing mental alertness while 
working at depths of more than 200 
feet—all were personal dangers to be 
avoided. And, on the surface, there was 
the ever-present peril of enemy attack. 

Keeble, who was born in South Africa, 
began his naval career as a cadet in the 
Merchant Service. He soon earned his 
master’s ticket. In command of an 
anti-submarine vessel at the beginning 
of World War II, he saw heavy action 
in the Crete campaign. He was trans- 
ferred to a minesweeper just before his 
ship was torpedoed and sunk off the 
North African coast. 

In Ordeal by Water, Keeble tells how 
he became involved in naval salvage 
work, and describes the rigorous train- 
ing he underwent to become an expert 
diver. His success in developing new 
diving techniques and equipment made 
him a forerunner of today’s frogmen. 

The book gives Keeble, one of 
Britain’s top heroes, the opportunity to 
tell his own “war story’—a tale hard 
to equal for excitement and personal 
courage. 

Woody Jones 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.75 


2. 1958 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1958 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. "—-AND A FEW MARINES"—Written 
and illustrated by Col. John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. Here are stories of Marines 
written by a man who was a Marine and 
knew what he was writing about. 
Discount Price $5.00 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 


squad drill. 
Price $1.00 


7. THIS 1S WAR! A photo-narrative of 

the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 

photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 

majority of these action photos are pub- 

lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 


9. BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP. By Col. 
Gregory “Pappy” Boyington. Marine 
flyer and one of the most controversial 
personalities of World War II. “Pappy” 
tells his own story in this tale of an un- 
predictable Marine flyer. 

Discount Price $4.00 


10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines, soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 

Discount Price 


11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 

Discount Price $2.55 


12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. Discount Price $3.00 


13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
manual is now available. 

Price $1.50 


14. ONE WAS A MARINE. By Major 
Doyle A. New. Written as the author 
moved about the Corps’ various stations 
during the years from 1930 until World 
War II. 


$4.25 


reference 


Discount Price $3.00 


15. TOMORROW TO LIVE by William 
Herber. Cited as the best novel about the 
Corps since publication of “Battle Cry.” 

Discount Price $3.50 


= ~The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 


discount prices. 





16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the Historical 
Branch, HQMC. Discount Price $2.50 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 8 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch. HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 

17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 

WE. “GURAGICGHG) 6566.56 66.66 $4.30 

NPs) MCRMERN INN Poca dias ses elae siaeeiolate $3.85 

BOe FRNROENGNS) 656 5bk base beens $2.95 

2). New Britain’ ..cc.sccccwcs $3.85 

Bes WENO, oie aisle eieahiere eerste tes $4.95 

7 4c a | nn $1.60 
24. Marine Aviation in 

the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 
A professional the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 
25. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 


course in 


Discount Price $4.25 


26. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 
27. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
28. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 


NAME ([piease print) ... 
ADDRESS (please print) 
CITY. 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §S........... 


17 18 i9 20 2i 22 23 24 


ZONE 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on ali orders. 
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BILL ME LATER [] 
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THE KING'S CREDENTIALS! The King of Beers 
prints its ingredients right on the label. 
Know of any other beer that does? 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS - NEWARK 
LOS ANGELES - MIAMI 





